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Wiehs SPURIT OF SARVUCE 


THE value of a nation-wide telephone service, under 
one unified system, is reflected in the day-by-day 
efficiency of your own telephone. It is given 
dramatic emphasis by an emergency. 

Several years ago, the worst sleet storm in tele- 
phone history swept north from Texas almost to the 
Great Lakes and ravaged a section 150 miles wide. 
Thousands of telephone poles were broken. Thou- 
sands of miles of telephone wire were snapped by 
the weight of clinging sleet. Telephone communica- 
tion throughout the country was aflected by this gap 
in the Middle West. 

To restore the service quickly was beyond the 
power of the local telephone companies. Had they 
been forced to tackle the job alone it would have 
taken months and imposed a heavy financial burden. 
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Instead, the full resources of the Bell System 
were thrown into the breach. From the Southwest, 
from New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and the North- 
west, the repair trucks started rolling into the 
stricken area. 

Even while men were on their way, the ware- 
houses of the Western Electric Company started 
shipments of tools, wire, poles, cross-arms and other 
needed equipment. It was only because of standard- 
ized material and standardized methods that the 
emergency was met and service quickly restored. 

Telephone service as you know it today would 
be impossible without the unified Bell System. 


The Western Electric Company is the manufacturing, distributing 
and purchasing organization for the Bell System. Centralized 
activity of this kind means better quality at lower cost. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


BY ALBERT SHAW 


Southern Democrats with long experience in Wash- ! 
ington affairs offset the vagaries of “brain trust” experimentalists. 
They make it easier for the President to hold a middle course. 


ONE OF THE MAXIMS that we have sought 
always to impress upon readers is this: 
“We can have only one President at a 
time in the United States, and we choose 
him for a term of four years.” The head 
of the state in England is a King who is 
entirely acceptable and who “reigns but 
does not rule.” He carries none of the 
burdens of administration. France has a 
President who symbolizes the State in its 
dignity, but does not take part in legis- 
lative or executive business. In each of 
those countries there is a Cabinet with a 
Prime Minister running the country by 
virtue of parliamentary approval. It is 
permissible to fight the administration, 
and to seek a change of ministries. For a 
long time past the downfall of French 
Premiers has occurred at intervals of six 
months on the average. 

In England at the present time the 
Tories have a great majority in Parlia- 
ment, but they maintain the pretext of a 
coalition government in order to mini- 
mize partisanship and keep the country 
running on consistent lines in a difficult 
economic period. This, however, is a 
temporary arrangement and in due time 
the Labor party will assert itself and 
seek to regain control. 

Our President holds a unique position. 
He is named and elected by a political 
party, and he surrounds himself with men 
chosen from among leaders acceptable to 
his party in the two houses of Congress. 
But his efforts in office must consider the 
welfare of the entire country, and he can- 
not be actuated by the partisan motive. 
To “fight the President” while he is on 
his four-year job is not in good taste, nor 
is it wise. His policies may be discussed 
on their merits, and criticized with candor. 
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S UPREME No individual in the world today wields greater 


power over a nation than does President Roosevelt. 
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STORMY 


But he is to be treated with respect, 
as the head of the country, while he 
holds his arduous position. 

In the election of the new Congress 
last November there could be no 
mistaking the motive and spirit of 
the country. Very large majorities 
were elected in both houses of Con- 
gress on the clear promise to support 
the President and to help him carry 
on his efforts to reduce unemploy- 
ment and to aid economic recovery. 
The new Congress assembled on Jan- 
uary 3rd. There was evidence of un- 
usual desire on the part of the Con- 
gressional leaders to codperate with 
the Administration. Especially was 
it evident that Mr. Roosevelt had no 
reason to fear lest his public influence 
and personal prestige might have suf- 
fered some decline. 

There was evidence of cordial rela- 
tions between the White House and 
the experienced “old parliamentary 
hand”, John N. Garner, Vice-Presi- 
dent, who is surrounded by his friends 





The nation’s Capitol on a wet night. Turbulent debates 
within its walls are expected in the coming months. 


as he presides over the Senate. Joseph 
Taylor Robinson of Arkansas con- 
tinues at his former post as leader 
on the Senate floor, and he is one 
of the closest of the President’s ad- 
visers. Mr. Garner was Speaker of 
the last Congress, and he is now suc- 
ceeded in that powerful office by Jo- 
seph W. Byrns of Tennessee. 


Old Timers 


These Southern place-holders are 
often given jobs for life at Washing- 
ton by their friendly neighbors of 
such typical states as Arkansas, Texas 
and Tennessee. They move steadily 
to the high posts through the advan- 
tages accorded to seniority, but also 
through the tests of character and 
meritorious service. They are usually 
born in the states which they repre- 
sent. They are as a rule admitted 
to the bar after somewhat meagre 
early schooling. They usually serve 
a few years in the State Legislature, 
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and then go to Congress. Thus the 
Vice-President had_ served thirty 
years (fifteen consecutive terms) and 
was Speaker of the Seventy-second 
Congress before his inauguration as 
Vice-President in March, 1933. 

The present Speaker, Joseph W. 
Byrns of Tennessee, was head of the 
Appropriations Committee in the last 
Congress, and is in his thirteenth con- 
secutive term. Joseph T. Robinson 
served ten years in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and has been twenty- 
two years in the Senate. These are 
all steady-going legislators and by no 
means in their dotage, although they 
were at Washington through the stir- 
ring times of Theodore Roosevelt, and 
were among the men of mature ex- 
perience on Capitol Hill during the 
eight years of Woodrow Wilson. For 
three decades they were the associates 
in the Senate or the House of Cordell 
Hull of Tennessee, now Secretary of 
State. Also their services in Con- 
gress have coincided closely with 
those of Carter Glass of Virginia, 
whose eighteen years in the House 
have been followed, after an interval 
as Secretary of the Treasury, by 
fifteen years in the Senate. 

Of still longer service at Washing- 
ton is the present Secretary of the 
Navy, Claude A. Swanson, who was 
first elected to Congress in 1892. 
Fourteen years later he was Gover- 
nor of his state for four years, and 
in 1910 became Senator, serving as 
Mr. Glass’s colleague until—after 
twenty-two years in that chamber— 
he became Secretary of the Navy in 
March, 1933. 

There are others of similarly long 
experience in Congress who stand 
also arnong the typical Democratic 
leaders of the South. But it may 
suffice to remind our readers that 
the Vice-President, the two Senators, 
and the two Cabinet officers whom 
we have named are still to be found 
on the scene, and are not to be reck- 
oned as back numbers. They will 
have more influence in the treatment 
of our larger affairs this year than 
they had in 1934. They are familiar 
with the Constitution of the United 
States. They are aware of the fed- 
eral structure of the country, and 
fully agree in the belief that the 
States must be preserved, not only 
in their theoretical and legal rights 
under the Constitution but also in 
their practical functions. 

Senator Glass is more outspoken 
than the others. But he is not alone 
among Southern statesmen in his feel- 
ing that the experimentalists known 
as the “brain trust” have made a 
number of painful mistakes, as they 
have been allowed to do this and that 
in hasty improvisations based upon 
theories of uncertain origin. The 
“brain trust” has had its grand 
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chance. It has announced as of its 
own invention or discovery many 
things that were exceedingly familiar 
to political thinkers of former years, 
but rejected on merit. If it has con- 
tributed anything to the solution of 
our present problems, we shall all be 
glad to know about it and to render 
full justice in epitaphs of rhyme, free 
verse, or oratorical cadence. 

The public was fairly submissive 
while the New Deal was lashing itself 
into frenzies of hysteria, and imagin- 
ing that it alone could rescue a na- 
tion that was in the last gasps. The 
country was indeed having a bad 
time, but there was nothing fatal 
about it. It will recover through the 
energy and character of citizens who 
have resumed the habit of minding 
their own business. Yet it is true 
that government can and must do a 
great deal to help these citizens. 

For example, government was re- 
sponsible for our lack of a good bank- 
ing system, which was something that 
private citizens could not provide for 
themselves. Government was respon- 
sible, also, for the sad plight of the 
railroads, because of unjust discrimi- 
nations. Government had tried to 
regulate industry and commerce, and 
its methods required revision. Gov- 
ernment, both national and local, had 
taxed the people oppressively and 
spent public money extravagantly, 
without balancing budgets. 


The President Plans 


Having submitted to the recent ex- 
periments with amazing lack of bit- 
terness or resentment, public opinion 
has resumed its customary place as 
the authority that controls American 
affairs. The President himself can- 
not over-rule it or supersede it. He 
tries to persuade it, but he is too 
adroit and too wise to defy it. If some 
of his underlings lose their temper 
and talk back, he manages in. due 
time to suppress them. He is open- 












minded and is now taking the well- 
balanced, middle course. In this he 
will have the support of Congress and 
the Cabinet—and also of the Courts. 

The evidence seems to be that the 
country is sufficiently recovered to 
protect itself from worse disasters; 
and it only needs protection from the 
further uncertainties of government 
policy. Meanwhile, everybody is set- 
tling down to a hearty willingness to 
save the face of the New Deal by ac- 
cepting a sensible program having to 
do with “social security”. Most of 
this program belongs properly to the 
states; and to work it out and give it 
effect must require several years of 
study and effort. But the outlines 
are grand, and they appeal to us all 
in our generous moods, when we re- 
new our faith in the abolition of pov- 
erty and the perfectibility of man. 

President Roosevelt appeared in 
person before the Senate and House 
assembled jointly in the popular 
chamber and delivered his annual 
message on January 4 at mid-day. 
The address for the most part was 
in general terms, and in restatement 
of the aims and ideals of all hopeful 
and progressive minds. He promised 
to give specific proposals in later mes- 
sages. By far the most important 
actual announcement in this message 
had to do with the unemployment 
question. Those people on the fed- 
eral relief rolls who are classed as 
“unemployable” are to be turned back 
to the care of the states or localities 
where they belong. 

As regards these families now re- 
ceiving relief in which one or more 
members could work if they had jobs, 
it is proposed to abandon the plan 
of direct payments of money or sup- 
plies. Work is to be created for them, 
by means of a vast program of pub- 
lic undertakings. Congress is ex- 
pected to provide a fund of several 
billion dollars for public works, to be 
placed at the President’s disposal 
without restrictions. 
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The chief criticism that has been 
offered, even by those anxious to 
support the President, merely reminds 
us that public employment at the very 
most, as the President plans it, is a 
small affair in contrast with the mag- 
nitude of private employment. To 
revive the steel industry alone, and 
to help the railroads get on their feet, 
would so affect hundreds of other in- 
dustries as to give more jobs at once 


Photographs of Garner, Swanson 
and Glass, © Harris & Ewing 
























to the unemployed than the public- 
works program of the Administration 
could furnish in several years. 

A return of general business activ- 
ity would improve agricultural mar- 
kets and prices. If farmers were of- 
fered means to pay off old debts and 
to start anew, with long-term loans 
at three per cent (which is entirely 
feasible), they would know far bet- 
ter how to provide themselves with 
electric power—if needed by them— 
than anybody in Washington could 
possibly tell them. The small cotton 
farmer, who is thankful if he has one 
good mule, is not clamoring for an 
electric power line. But these things 
will adjust themselves, as the still 
eager but somewhat vague prophets 


of the new day at Washington come 
in closer contact with the realities of 
American life. 

The President’s budget message was 
presented to Congress on January 7. 
It estimates total revenues for the 
present fiscal year as slightly more 
than $3,711,000,000. Looking ahead to 
the following year (beginning with 
next July) the estimate of receipts 
is $3,992,000,000. The actual receipts 
for the fiscal year that ended in the 
summer of 1934 amounted to $3,115,- 
554,049. Estimated total expenditures 
for the present fiscal year are $8,581,- 
000,000. Estimates for the following 
year amount to $8,520,000,000. 

Of these immense sums, more than 
half are allocated to the purposes of 


recovery and relief. No one knows 
whether or not the facts will shape 
themselves in close relationship to the 
budgetary estimates. Congress wishes 
to work hand in glove with the Presi- 
dent, but it does not expect the con- 
cessions to be all on one side. If the 
Administration is to be charged with 
extravagance, its spending mania is 
nothing when compared with that 
which affects Congress. It is the 
President who guards the Treasury, 
while the lobbies and special blocs 
in Congress clamor for unlimited 
spending, with inflation in one form 
or another as the inevitable result. 
If we do not support the President 
in fiscal policies we must face a far 
worse alternative. 


PEACE AND A STRONG NAVY 


Every nation has its individual problem. Armaments increase. The 


United States cannot work for world peace with a middle-sized navy. 


Witt the peace be kept in 1935? 
Certainly it ought to be, and we are 
strongly of the opinion that it will 
be. If it is kept in 1935, will differ- 
ences be merely ripening, and military 
preparations. be attaining greater 
completeness, for the deadlier strug- 
gle of 1936? In any case, how are we 
Americans likely to behave, and what 
are our rights and obligations—or our 
duties—in the premises? These are 
questions that intelligent citizens 
might as well face. 

If a European war is imminent, 
what would be the occasion for it? 
When peace was made sixteen years 
ago, heavy financial burdens were laid 
upon Germany. But no statesman 
was ignorant enough or vindictive 
enough to say that Germany could 
be kept permanently from resumption 
of her rank as an equal among the 
great European powers. She had not 
been conquered by the coalition of 
her European enemies—Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Portugal—but 
solely by the later intervention of the 
United States, together with the nega- 
tive but influential belligerency of 
Japan, China, Brazil and Cuba, and 
the stupendous assistance given 
throughout the entire war by Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and India. 

There is no lingering desire in the 
western hemisphere, in the Asiatic 
countries, or in the Antipodes to help 
France, England or Italy to keep Ger- 





many under foot. Germany has only 
to conduct herself with dignity, pa- 
tience and justice, and to deal as best 
she can with European countries that 
are increasingly afraid of her. She 
is not insane enough to provoke war. 
If she had been treated with a more 
intelligent respect for the certainty 
of her future progress, she would not 
have been driven to the strange ex- 
tremity of the present Nazi régime. 


The Saar Decides 


It is to’ the credit of the common 
sense of the German people that a 
ten-year agreement has been made 
with Poland. The Corridor arrange- 
ment was in response to an American 
theory; but it was worked out on a 
plan that was bad because it could 
never be liked by Germans and could 
never promote Poland’s security. But 
there is nothing about the Polish Cor- 
ridor that cannot be honorably ad- 
justed by future negotiations. The 
year 1935 may be congratulated upon 
having inherited a good prospect of 
permanent peace as regards Germany 
and Poland. 

It was inevitable that the inhabit- 
ants of the Saar district, holding a 
popular vote under international aus- 
pices on Sunday, January 13, would 
vote themselves out of temporary 
French control and. demand their re- 
turn to German jurisdiction. Three 
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chances were before them. There was 
no appreciable sentiment in favor of 
a French connection. A large element, 
disliking Hitler and the Nazis, desired 
to remain under authority of the 


League of Nations until Germany . 


should adopt a different form of gov- 
ernment. Many anti-Hitler Germans 
had taken refuge in the Saar district. 
But these new-comers were not en- 
titled to vote on the 13th. 

France did not try to dominate the 
election, and the League of Nations 
justified itself by securing fair play. 
The Saar settlement was a valuable 
step in the making of those sensible 
adjustments that will strengthen the 
cause of peace, not only for the pres- 
ent year but for many years to come. 
France was operating coal mines in 
the Saar in compensation for Ger- 
many’s war-time record as regards 
French coal mines. Technical and 
financial arrangements were agreed 
upon last year, and Germany resumes 
full industrial control. 


But what of the tens of thine 


of columns in American newspapers, 
during recent weeks, spreading alarm 
en reports of German acquisition of 
airplanes? What of the training of 
German boys and young men in ac- 
tivities that would fit them for mili- 
tary duty? What of other evidences of 
disregard for the specifications of the 
Versailles treaty that were intended 
to keep Germany from regaining a 
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military position that would make her 
dangerous again? 

In the editorial pages of this maga- 
zine in 1919 we approved of the dis- 
armament of Germany for two rea- 
sons. The first reason was that the 
sinking of the German fleet, and the 
reduction of the German army to a 
small: force deprived of means and 
weapons for aggressive warfare, were 
justified asa symbol. They were to be 
followed in good. faith by the allies 
themselves. The second reason was 
that the German people would be 
much better off without a costly navy, 
and without the exactions of general 
military service and expense of equip- 
ment, for another useless war. 


German Youth Revolts 


But the allies showed not the slight- 
est regard for their promises. Great 
Britain reveled in her opportunity for 
undisputed naval imperialism, and 
France: set forth to dominate Europe 
with land forces and air fleets beyond 
the war standards of 1914-18. So far 
as we have ascertained, Germany has 
not the remotest idea of inviting de- 
struction by entering upon another 
war with France or with any other 
neighbor. But since France, England 
and Italy (with Poland and other 
countries as subsidized for military 
purposes) had refused to take any 
of the promised steps toward disarm- 
ament, German nationalism has been 
asserting itself. Such conduct on 
Germany’s part is not angelic. It is 
not wise, in the sense of “otherworld- 
liness.” It is merely human and in- 
evitable. 

Who but imbeciles could have ex- 
pected anything else? Germany and 
France, when Paris is sufficiently wor- 
ried, can make a mutually advantage- 
ous treaty. - Since Germany will 
henceforth do as she pleases on her 
own soil, and since France—having 
done just that for the past sixty-four 
years—will continue to do as she 
pleases about armament, it would be 
most useful to both countries if they 
would agree to accept the obvious 
facts of independence and equal rights. 

The young Germans of today had 
nothing to do with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. They will flout it, if and when 
they can. But they have no inten- 
tion of being-tricked into another war. 
No possible victory would give them 
anything that would: compensate for 
the sacrifices they would incur. 

Germany withdrew from the 
League of Nations because the League 
had not strength enough or moral 
courage enough to uphold her sense 
of dignity and her right to equality 
of treatment and position. Russia 
meanwhile has been admitted to the 
League of Nations on her own terms, 
Japan having followed Germany in 








SPADES German man power and boy power which frighten France 


are now manifest in work armies. Spades may become guns. 
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PARADE France has the largest and best equipped standing army 
in Europe today. Her new line of forts is impregnable. 


FAREWELL 
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Saying goodbye to their native Japan, now over popu- 
lated, these men will make new homes in Manchuria. 


AWAKENING 


withdrawing, because of the League’s 
futile efforts to direct the course of 
affairs in the Far East. When France 
and Germany set the world a good 
example—as we are sure they will— 
by agreeing that they have nothing 
te fight each other about, and by 
reaching useful commercial, financial 
and monetary understandings, Ger- 
many will not refuse to resume her 
place in the organization at Geneva. 
With France recognizing Germany’s 
equal rights regardless of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, no other government 
would interpose objections. 


More and More Italians 


More than once since the treaties 
were framed and signed in 1919, Italy 
has taken offense and_ virtually 
flouted the League and its inner 
clique. Italy had gone into the Great 
War on the promise of ample reward, 
repudiating her alliance with Austria 
and Germany. She has never been 
satisfied with her share of the spoils; 
and the external history of Italy since 
the Great War has consisted mainly 
of frictions with France, and of 
frowns and scowls in the direction of 
Jugoslavia. But the turn of the year 
has now seen the happy achievement 
of a full understanding between 
France and Italy, as worked out by 
Signor Mussolini and the French 
Foreign Minister, Laval. Italy and 
Spain had never been contented with 
those less valuable parts of the Afri- 
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Uncle Sam’s navy has been lagging behind its “treaty strength”. 
however, is spending more than a million dollars a day to maintain and expand it. 


can countries stretching along the 
Mediterranean coast that were con- 
ceded to them by the French. 

Italy now gains a large block of 
desert country, south of what is 
known as Italian Libya. This posses- 
sion includes what used to be called 
Tripoli and Barca, and it lies west of 
Egypt with the twenty-second parallel 
as the north and south line separating 
the Italian colony from the Egyptian 
kingdom. The added territory lies 
south of Libya and east of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, and is carved out of 
the vast expanses of the French 
Sahara. This shift of proprietorship, 
affecting perhaps 50,000 square miles 
of desert sands, is not of any great 
consequence in itself. But it is of 
decided importance as a mark of im- 
proved relations between the two 
great nations. 

France like England has managed 
to seize a great deal more of the out- 
lying world than is of practical use 
to her, while Italy has excuses for 
desiring still more colonial territory. 
The two countries have today almost 
exactly equal resident populations, 
each counting about 42,000,000. But 
France does not increase, except as 
Italian and other laborers come for 
employment. Italy’s population, in 
contrast, has increased by perhaps 
8,000,000 during the twenty years 
since the war began in 1914. France 
has an area of about 213,000 square 
miles, with a population equally 
divided between rural and urban. 
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This Administration, 


Italy has a little less than 120,000 
square miles, with something like the 
same division as France between 
country and city. 

Emigration does not provide an 
outlet for more than about forty per 
cent of the annual increase of the 
Italian people. Mussolini and his as- 
sociates are eager to secure regions 
under their own political control 
where they can plant large colonies. 
It is not strange that they should have 
coveted the Dalmatian coast across 
the Adriatic, or that they should have 
thought at times of recovering some 
territory from France. 

Germany has a population of about 
66,000,000. The slices of territory 
taken away from her aggregate 27,252 
square miles, with a population of 
7,000,000 twenty years ago, and prob- 
ably more than 8,000,000 today. The 
Saar Basin, now recovered, has an 
area of 737 square miles and a pop- 
ulation of perhaps 900,000. 

Austria as reduced by the edicts 
that destroyed the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire was left with about 32,000 
square miles of territory, and a pop- 
ulation that is now 7,000,000 more or 
less. The establishment of so many 
small sovereignties with re-arranged 
boundary lines in eastern Europe 
ranks high among the blunders and 
stupidities of the settlements of 1919. 
The troubles of these little countries 
are to be noted among the discourag- 
ing and unhappy parts of the Euro- 
pean record for 1934. 

















AMBITIOUS 


As now isolated, Austria is a Ger- 
man country; and it would have 
joined Germany several years ago but 
for the threats of France, Italy and 
other countries of the allied group. 
The triumph of Hitlerism is the direct 
result of interference with a project 
that was reasonable on its face. If 
Belgium and France should at any 
time desire to form a union, it would 
be ill-mannered and offensive for 
England or Germany to object. Let- 
ting other people alone is generally a 
good maxim, whether in private 
affairs or in those of nations. 


The Japs Overflow 


Of all the modern nations, the most 
restricted in agricultural and other 
natural resources is Japan. In 1930 
the Japanese people at home num- 
bered 64,500,000, having gained almost 
5,000,000 in the brief term of five 
years. Very soon they will have 
added enough to round out a home 
population of 70,000,000, with about 
30,000,000 more in Korea, Formosa 
and other Asiatic and insular areas 
under their complete authority. The 
Japanese have the advantage of 
knowing to a considerable extent 
both what they want and what they 
intend to do about it. 

Great Britain, including northern 
Ireland, has an area comparable with 
the more closely inhabited parts of 
Japan, and with a population of about 
47,000,000. Great Britain is uncom- 





Japan is no longer willing to 
remain third in naval strength. 


SUPERIOR 


fortable and anxious, with so many 
more people than domestic resources 
can feed and employ. Foreign mar- 
kets and foreign investments are nec- 
essary for means with which to 
employ, and to maintain in comfort, 
about one-third of the British popula- 
tion. Japan is under similar pressure, 
for the bare necessities of life. Dur- 
ing recent years the Japanese have 
speeded up their industrial production 
in a way that baffles the manufac- 
turers and merchants of Great Britain 
and other countries. 

During the past month the British 
authorities have announced some- 
thing like completion of their attempt 
to devise a framework of government 
for India. Shortly before the opening 
of the nineteenth century they were 
extending their authority in the East 
Indies, and transferring to the Crown 
the administration that had been 
vested in a great commercial and 
trading corporation known as the East 
India Company. 

India in 1919 was allowed to have 
independent membership in the 
League of Nations. But when the 
foremost British representative and 
advocate of the League was asked if 
disputed questions between England 
and India might not be referred to 
League arbitration, he begged the 
question by declaring that such mat- 
ters lay inside the ring fence of the 
British Empire, and could not be 
dealt with at Geneva. 

Troubles may grow out of the fact 
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The spirit of “Britannia Rules the Waves” 
remains strong—treaties or no treaties. 


that nations arrive at their need of 
colonies and their imperial aims at 
different times. Germany reached 
that stage later than England, but 
her needs were just as_ pressing. 
Japan is now extending her spheres 
of influence and control over immense 
areas of northern Asia, because of 
what she regards as sheer physical 
necessity on the part of her teeming 
and hungry millions. Her position in 
Manchuria and her claim of special 
relationships in China are more log- 
ical than any claims that England has 
ever had to rule over the three hun- 
dred million people of India. 


Is China Better Off? 


Manchuria with about 30,000,000 
Chinese immigrants was a land of un- 
protected peasant farmers. They were 
over-run by bandits and marauding 
companies of irregular soldiery. Japan 
had economic interests that were 
vital, and proceeded to give order and 
set up a government in this distinct 
region now called Manchukuo. Un- 
der like circumstances, the British or 
the French would have done all this 
in a far more aggressive manner. The 
French have possessed themselves of 
a great domain consisting of what 
were once provinces of South China 
and Siam. What the French and 
English were doing at an earlier time 
without any excuse whatsoever, the 
Japanese are doing now for reasons 
that they uphold with intelligence. 





The League of Nations supported 
the traditional claim of the Chinese 
Government to sovereignty in Man- 
churia as part of the outlying Chinese 
Empire. But China had nothing left 
but theoretical rights which it could 
not exercise. We have the highest re- 
gard for the Chinese people, and 
would like nothing better in the world 
of affairs than to see them overcome 
the obstacles that lie in the way of 
their governing themselves, under a 
stable and responsible authority. 

It has not yet been shown that 
Japan’s energetic prosecution of 
definite plans is likely to be other- 
wise than beneficial to China in the 
long run. China has no enemy, and 
her future is altogether in her own 
hands. If Asia is destined for some 
time to come to be parcelled out 
among the military empires, we 
should be inclined to the view that 
the Japanese can present much better 
excuses for their plans than the En- 
glish, the French or the Russians. 


Naval Rivalry Grows 


This leads us to the burning ques- 
tion of naval rivalry, and the bad 
prospects for next year’s naval con- 
ference. Having lived up faithfully to 
her agreements under the Washing- 
ton Treaty of 1922, Japan announces 
that she will not renew the expiring 








treaties, in so far as they assign 
to her an inferior status in compari- 
son with England and the United 
States. She will claim the right to 
as large a navy as any other country. 
France has made a similar announce- 
ment. Such claims cannot be denied, 
nor is any other government justified 
in offering criticism or warning. 

Are these decisions of Japan and 
France unfriendly to the United 
States, or in any manner injurious to 
the cause of peace? Our answer is in 
the negative, to each half of the fore- 
going question. Japan has as good a 
right to a large navy as any other 
country of imperial pretensions. In 
due time the world will drive all 
navies from the common seas except 
an international patrol force. Such a 
force will be managed under a code 
of maritime international law, by 
agreement of all maritime peoples. 

President Wilson’s experiences in 
Europe led him to the conclusion that 
the world’s peace, for the time being, 
required an American navy larger 
and stronger than any other. We be- 
gan to build it, and were well on the 
way. We sacrificed that plan at the 
Washington conference. It was prob- 
ably a mistake to abandon it, though 
a generous one on our part. 

As we were making our fatal ap- 
proach to the great war, an eminent 
American in a public speech urged 


Surveying Guantanamo Bay from the deck of the Pensacola. 
Disarmament can only follow pressure from public opinion. 
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that every warship we possessed 
should be scuttled and sunk in the 
ocean. This seemed quixotic, but it 
was logical. It would have kept us 
out of war, and on good behavior as 
regards our professed neutrality. If 
we had meant business in 1914 and 
1915, we would have spent several 
billion dollars upon our army and 
navy and would thenceforth have 
maintained our neutral rights. This 
also would have kept us out of war. 


No Middle-Sized Navy! 


No government will suspect the 
United States of aggressive purposes. 
We should now face the facts, and 
build our navy up to imposing 
strength, or else we should dismantle 
it. Any middle ground would be 
foolish. We could abandon further 
building, and scrap all our capital 
ships, without the slightest fear of the 
British navy or the Japanese navy. 
Neither of them would injure us in 
any way. 

Great Britain has no more reason 
for a large navy than has Holland. 
Neither has Japan. The United States 
happens to be the only country that 
can afford to build a navy large 
enough to bring the rival Empircs to 
consider the only solution, namely, 
that of complete outlawry of all 
navies. We stand, therefore, for the 
big American navy or for none. If 
our navy lapses, the League of Na- 
tions will end and Imperialism will 
revert to the policies of earlier cen- 
turies, for a period at least, with 
undesirable consequences. 

Cheese-paring disarmament is not 
feasible in Europe. Mr. Norman Davis 
has played his part in such a way as 
to be worthy of high praise and 
honor. But the various proposals 
could not meet the real issues. The 
pressure of civilized public opinion 
must compel nations to avoid war by 
settling disputes with their neighbors 
in friendly agreement. Disarmament 
will follow such adjustments. It will 
not precede them. 

Japan alone among the powerful 
and solvent nations does not owe the 
United States a debt deliberately con- 
tracted but now contemptuously re- 
pudiated. Japan pays for her own 
aggrandizement, and does not build 
her Empire with billions borrowed 
abroad upon which she does not in- 
tend to make payments either of prin- 
cipal or interest. Of all the great 
powers, therefore, Japan stands first 
as having been the most faithful and 
the most honorable in dealings with 
the government of the United States. 
We have no cause to quarrel with 
her. Nor will we dispute with any 
European Empire. But we will exhibit 
sad ignorance of these times if we ad- 
vocate a middle-sized navy. 
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A WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING 


BY GUY EMERSON 





A hue and cry for complete government control of 


banking is heard in Washington. Is this merely a new device of the 


inflationists, or is there any real need for a central bank? 


THERE IS MUCH talk today of a cen- 
tral bank, in the form of a completely 
government-controlled institution. I 
may say, merely as a personal opinion, 
that for all practical purposes we have 
what amounts to a government-con- 
“ trolled central bank in the present 
machinery of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and Federal Reserve system. 

No one will deny that corrective 
and regulatory laws are needed where 
human beings live together in society. 
But a great volume of corrective 
legislation relative to banking has 
been passed in recent years. It is 
now being tested in practice. Even 
in less difficult times, the practical 
application of new laws takes years. 
There isa legal saying, that close cases 
make bad law. It is equally true that 
‘emergency legislation is likely to be 
imperfect legislation. We should be 
very sure we know what we are about 
before we attempt to correct by law 
the deeper and more vital problems of 
American banking. 


Our Federal Reserve 


. Whatever the economic arguments 
may be with regard to government 
control of public finance, the fact re- 
mains that in every country, during 
a period of war or other serious crisis, 
Government has in fact controlled-its 
central bank. Many thoughtful peo- 
ple believe that such a result is more 
or less inevitable. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion in the press of our present cen- 
tral banking machinery, the Federal 
Reserve system. It may be pointed 
out that this system was adopted 
twenty years ago to meet definite 
needs. It was the result of the most 
thorough study, here and abroad, by 
a federal commission, whose members 
were men of varying viewpoints and 
great ability. It embodies the features 
of a central banking system which are 
adapted to American needs. The Fed- 





eral Reserve Banks have been ably 
managed, and have made a great con- 
tribution to our banking structure in 
its service to the public. 

Many believe that the shortcomings 
the system may have are chiefly due 
to the fact that not enough strong 
men have been appointed to the board 
in Washington. The new Governor 
of the Board is a trained banker with 
seasoned executive experience. If he 
could be supported by a board of from 
three to five, instead of eight, with no 
ex-officio members, with adequate 
salaries and long terms of service, the 
Board would be more likely to achieve 
independence of thought and of ac- 
tion than is otherwise possible. Such 
a board, a wise supreme court for 
finance and banking, could, over a 
period, exert a far-reaching influence 
for good. 

Close coéperation among the Trea- 
sury Department, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the Federal Reserve 
Banks results in a high degree of 
centralized control over domestic and 
foreign banking operations. Reserves 
are pooled and, through rediscount 
operations and otherwise, are made 
available to banks in need of addi- 
tional funds. Control is exercised 
over the money markets through re- 
discounting operations and securities 
transactions; a market for government 
bonds is provided by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and in commercial banks. 
Foreign exchange operations are su- 
pervised and movements of precious 
metals are controlled. Why, then, 
should some sentiment favor a still 
further centralized control over bank- 
ing through the establishment of a 
government-owned central bank? 

The proponents of the central bank 
base their case upon a variety of argu- 
ments. They urge that such an in- 
stitution would provide an unlimited 
market for government bonds, and 
would thus free the Government from 
the necessity of depending upon com- 
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mercial banks or Federal Reserve 
Banks to provide a market for its 
securities. Furthermore, the Govern- 
ment could in effect borrow without 
cost to itself, since the interest paid 
on the bonds would be received by 
another agency of the Government. 

The gold and silver now owned by 
the Treasury could be transferred to 
the central bank, and any losses in- 
curred by this agency could be met, 
in part at least, by a revaluation of 
these precious metals. It is urged, 
further, that the central bank could 
assume and consolidate the various 
governmental lending operations now 
distributed among the RFC, FCA, 
PWA, FHA, and AAA. 

Finally, by virtue of its extensive 
lending operations, the Government 
is today the world’s largest banker. 
The Postal Savings system does an 
extensive deposit business; the Gov- 
ernment is a stockholder in 6,000 com- 
mercial banks, and is interested in 
the guarantee of the deposits of more 
than double this number. The crea- 
tion of a government-owned central 
bank would be but a tangible recog- 
nition of the preéminent importance 
of the Government in American finan- 
cial life at the present time. 


Inherent Fallacies 


Even a short statement will suffice 
to indicate some of the fallacies in- 
herent in this line of argument. 
Commercial banks have purchased 
substantial amounts of government 
securities in recent months, and have 
given no indication of an unwilling- 
ness to purchase additional securities. 
The Federal Reserve Banks have in- 
creased their holdings of “govern- 
ments” by about 1% billion dollars 
in the last three years. Short-term 
government obligations have been of- 
fered in recent months at prices which 
yielded the investor the merest frac- 
tion of 1 per cent per annum on his 








funds; long term obligations have 
been refunded on terms favorable to 
the Government. 

Although the stock of the Federal 
Reserve Banks is owned by the com- 
mercial banks which are members of 
the system, the stockholders are lim- 
ited to a return of 6 per cent on their 
investment. Within the last eighteen 
months one-half the accumulated sur- 
plus of the Federal Reserve Banks 
was appropriated for the benefit of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. Both in the sharing of their 
profits and in their management the 
Federal Reserve Banks are not con- 
ducted as private institutions, but 
rather as semi-public agencies. 

The “profit” which resulted from 
the revaluation of the gold dollar in 
January, 1934, accrued to the Gov- 
ernment; the “profits” of any further 
revaluations will likewise accrue to 
the Government whether the stocks 
of precious metals are held by the 
Treasury, as at present, or by a gov- 
ernment-owned central bank. 


Where Lurks the Wolf 


Recent American financial history 
strongly suggests the wisdom of sep- 
arating commercial banking (or the 
furnishing of short term funds to 
business enterprises) from investment 
banking (the furnishing of capital for 
longer periods of time). Practically 
all of the Government’s lending acti- 
vities have been of the latter category. 
To combine long-term lending opera- 
tions with the control of commercial 
banking into a single agency would 
be to disregard the lessons so bitterly 
learned at so high a price during the 
past few years and would be directly 
in opposition to the objectives of re- 
cent legislation specifically intended 
to separate deposit and investment 
banking. 

The Government can bring about 
desired reforms in the existing bank- 
ing structure through the control ex- 
ercised by virtue of its ownership of 
bank stocks, through the system of 
bank examinations, and through the 
general supervision which it exercises 
over bank incorporations and opera- 
tions. It is not necessary to scrap the 
existing banking system in order to 
improve it. 

From the angle of its part in our 
fiscal machinery, the central bank 
discussion is one more of form than 
of substance. But behind it there 
lurks a wolf in sheep’s clothing. From 
a study of public statements made on 
this subject during the past few 
months, it would appear that the mo- 
tive behind most of the advocacy of 
legislation leading to a central bank 
is simply and solely that of inflation. 
The inflationists apparently believe 
that a central bank would be a money 





mill or a credit mill which would 
stimulate business, and in addition, 
would by some occult process make 
the rich poor and the poor rich. 

This last idea has occupied the 
minds of men since the days of Egypt, 
and probably will continue to do so. 
But it is a difficult idea to discuss ra- 
tionally, and it is consequently the 
more dangerous, because its motives 
and impulses are emotional rather 
than economic. It has its roots in 
human dreams. The essence of it has 
been neatly expressed in the quatrain 
of A. E. Housman, the British poet, 
when he wrote: 


To know that two and two are four, 
And neither five nor three, 

The heart of man has long been sore 
And long ’tis like to be. 


Americans, in the past, have usually 
been able to add two and two, and get 
the right answer. There is ground 
for hope that their good sense will 
prevent the will-o’-the-wisp of infla- 
tion from imposing its madness upon 
them either through the machinery 
of a central bank, or the nationaliza- 
tion of banks, or otherwise. 

The banker must try to be exact 
in talking of inflation. He must be 
willing to consider the possibility that 
our present unbalanced budget does 
not involve at this time a type or a 
degree of inflation which cannot be 
brought under control. He must not 
merely cry “wolf”. He must preach 
a balanced budget, yet he must co- 
operate actively with others in and 
out of the Government who all agree 
that the budget should be balanced, 
but are trying to find out how and 
when it can most wisely and effec- 
tively be done. 

If the banker believes that those in 
charge of national policies are ready 
in these matters to show courage 
where courage is needed, and are fully 
alive to the disastrous results which 
may follow an unsound financial 
policy, he may well withhold abstract 
criticism, which may easily degener- 
ate into mere nagging and ill-temper. 


Socialization 


Collateral with the discussion of a 
central bank is the suggestion of so- 
cialization or nationalization of com- 
mercial banks. It is urged that the 
commercial banker has too much con- 
trol over credit, and likewise over 
deposit currency. 

It is an interesting fact that the 
socialization of banks was the chief 
issue in a recent national campaign 
in Australia, the principal reason be- 
ing that the prices of wheat and wool 
are low, leading to the suggestion 
that the country could pull itself up 
by its bootstraps through inflation. 
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Because the bankers opposed infla- 
tion, the bankers must be deposed. 
When the issues were clearly set be- 
fore the public the suggestion was 
defeated, not because the public had 
any particular love for the bankers, 
but because the people of Avstralia 
were given vivid evidence of the 
failure of inflation to produce pros- 
perity in other countries. And also 
because the business men of Aus- 
tralia, both large and small, appar- 
ently did not feel that they would be 
as well off to borrow their money 
from a system of governmental bu- 
reaus as they were in borrowing it 
from privately operated banks. The 
practical implications of this proposal 
call for careful consideration by the 
American people, not in the bankers’ 
interest, but in their own. 

That it has a clear-cut political 
background is shown in a recent book 
called “What Everybody Wants to 
Know About Money”. In a chapter 
on nationalization of banks Mr. G. 
D. H. Cole of Oxford, who writes 
from the Socialist viewpoint, says: 

“No considerable advance toward 
the effective socialization of the eco- 
nomic system is possible while de- 
posit banking is left in private hands.” 

I am not suggesting that the idea 
is wrong because it is part of the 
Socialist and Communist programs. 
It is inherently wrong. But it is im- 
portant that the political motives 
behind the discussion should be 
thoroughly understood. 


Banking Today 


The closing of a large number of 
banks, and the unsettlement which re- 
sulted, have caused bankers to lift 
their heads from their ledgers and 
view their business in perspective. 

It is important also that the public 
should have a fair idea, rather than 
mere prejudice, with regard to their 
banks as they are organized and op- 
erated at the present time. 

In its consideration of our banking 
structure, the public may well take a 
little pride in the fact that hundreds 
of American banks have survived the 
unexampled difficulties of the past 
few years in unquestioned strength 
and capacity for service. Many in- 
stitutions have sound records going 
back over one hundred years. 

Our banks as a whole are today 
providing economical and useful 
checking service to millions. They 
are acting as custodians of the sav- 
ings of the public, and giving help 
and counsel, in city and village, to 


the men and women who seek it, in” 


the same intimate way that the doc- 
tor or lawyer is consulted. 
They are lending billions to indus- 
try and agriculture, and have addi- 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Jumping suddenly out of bed to shut off an alarm clock may be a sign of resolute 
nature, but it places too much strain on the circulatory system to be recommended. 


The cruelest punishment mankind has yet devised is keeping one 
from sleeping, but many human beings inflict it upon themselves 
nightly. Science has only partly explained the art of sound sleeping. 


DID YOU SLEEP WELL? 


Since 1923 we at Colgate University 
have been experimenting—year after 
year—to find out more about sleep. 
Records have been accumulated and 
studied of the sleep of actually hun- 
dreds of persons, men and women, as 
well as children and their grand- 
parents. 

It is the enormous differences in 
the sleep of apparently average per- 
sons which interest us more than 
theories about why people sleep. The 
practical problem of how to get good 
sleep faces every healthy person, and 


- it is this we have studied most, feel- 


ing certain that more people will 
benefit as a result, and hoping that 
we may some day. strike an unex- 
pected discovery which will unlock 
the mystery of sleep itself. 


BY DONALD A. LAIRD 


When we recall the many stories 
related about students sleeping in 
classes, it is natural to infer that any 
college professor has a splendid op- 
portunity to study sleep. For two in- 
teresting reasons conditions at Col- 
gate are such that the opportunity 
here is much better than enjoyed by 
the average professor. For one, we 
are located in a small country vil- 
lage, thirty miles from any of the 
better known forms of sin. For the 
other, our students are required to 
attend daily chapel exercises. 

The last few years our work has 
been helped by an unusual labora- 
tory building, the only sleep labora- 
tory in the world. Twelve persons a 
night can be studied in this labora- 
tory, each sleeping in his own bed on 
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the second floor. Sound-proofed 
walls and floors prevent the sleeper 
in one room from disturbing the 
others. Double sash at each window 
kept tightly closed during the night 
keep outside noises from disturbing 
our experiments, while air-condition- 
ing fans pump fresh air into the 
sleeping chambers and exhaust the 
old air through sound-proofed ducts. 
‘Each twist or turn of these twelve 
human guinea pigs, sleeping in what 
someone has called vacuum-bottle 
rooms, is recorded throughout the 
night by instruments located on the 
first floor. Although these special in- 
struments are strictly Yankee in 
origin, they have been given an ap- 
propriate Greek name: somnokineto- 
graph—or sleep-movement-recorder. 











Dr. Laird gets the home model somnokinetograph ready 
for use. The result appears below. The finger points to 


3:20 A.M. 
blanket. 


RECORD 


At that hour the sleeper got up to get an extra 
Compare the many movements (to the right) 


while he was cold with the quiet sleep he had afterward. 


We had to design and build them 
ourselves. 

At night we watch these instru- 
ments draw in red, green, black or 
blue ink on a slowly moving paper 
tape a record of each time a sleeper 
turns his head or moves a foot, as 
well as the more severe shifts of po- 
sition when he turns entirely over. 
Our average somnokinetograph will 
record all of these movements, and 
even the slight movement of talking 
in one’s sleep—although it will not 
yet record the secrets being talked 
over. Paper tape 15 inches wide is 
used on a more sensitive instrument, 
with which we are making studies of 
the breathing of sleepers. 

Our instruments do not disturb the 
sleep of our subjects. Nothing is at- 
tached to the sleepers for these 
records of their movements. They 
sleep in their usual way, in perfect 
freedom, in whatever sort of bed we 
happen to be using. A “magic disc” 
is attached to the top of the mattress 
(at a point just slightly above where 
the hips rest) by a flexible wire 
which passes directly down through 
the mattress to the recording instru- 
ment. The wire is kept at a slight 





tension. The secret of its sensitivity 
is in taking off the movements from 
the top of the mattress, where the 
sleeper is. Older instruments were 
attached to the springs, or placed 
under one leg which was jacked up; 
many sleep movements were absorbed 
by the mattress and springs and were 
not recorded. 


The Sleep Meter 


Not even the home is inviolate 
from our studies. We are now using 
a special “home model” somnokineto- 
graph which we can surreptitiously 
slip under anyone’s bed, so don’t be 
astonished should you take a: pre-: 
cautionary look some night and dis- 


cover one of these aluminum -and 


brass instruments. A few days ago 
a charming married woman, who 
learned that this instrument was 
operated by an electric clock motor, 
inquired of me about borrowing one 
to put under her husband’s bed so 
she would know what time he really 
came home from lodge meetings. I 
pointed out to her that the tape 
moved ¥% inch each minute, and that 
she could read from the tape that he 
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got in bed, say, two inches after 
midnight. 

We have gone to all this work, and 
had all this fun, hoping to find out 
how to improve the quality of aver- 
age sleep. We have found that the 
average person moves from 10 to 12 
distinct times each hour. Four to 
eight of these movements each hour 
are fairly complete changes of posi- 
tion, such as turning from the back 
to one side. 

The soundest sleeper we have yet 
found moved 4 times an hour. The 
most restless sleeper we have studied 
moved nearly 20 times an hour, not 
just for one or two nights, but 
steadily night after night for a full 
month of observation. Strangely 
enough, Phillip, who moved twenty 
times an hour, thought his sleep was 
average. Yet this may not be ex- 
ceptional—quite likely many others 
who find no fault with their sleep 
are spendthrifts of it, believing they 
sleep like a kitten while they are 
really nocturnal merry-go-rounds. 


No Sound Sleepers 


There are several credible theories 
of why we sleep. There are some 
facts in favor of each theory, but no 
single one gives a master key to the 
mystery, although there are practical 
lessons to be found in each. 

There is one theory that we sleep 
because in some way our brain has 
its supply of blood cut down. This 
would make sleeping a variety of 
fainting. It is true that the entire 
circulation is lessened while we sleep. 
That is why rest and sleep is a com- 
mon prescription for people with 
high blood pressure. 

Merely lying down in a horizontal 
position will lower blood pressure, 
and when we sit up it jumps 15 or 
more points—that is why it is wise 
for us to get up gradually; jumping 
suddenly out of bed to shut off an 
alarm clock may be a sign of a reso- 
lute nature, but it places too much 
strain on the circulatory system to be 
recommended. Make a simple resolu- 
tion to get up gradually rather than 
abruptly—which is likely something 
most of us would rather do, anyway. 
. Fiery, auburn-haired Queen Eliza- 
beth solved this dilemma by sleeping 
surrounded by luxurious pillows so 
that she slept sitting up as befitted 
the daughter of Henry VIII. One 
cannot help wondering whether 
keeping her blood pressure a bit 
higher through the night by this pos- 
ture may not have made her more 
irascible and ill-tempered. We have 
found in the laboratory that people 
move more and do not feel as well 
rested after they have slept sitting 
up. 

There are more practical applica- 











tions of this brain anemia theory of 
sleep which are worth knowing, even 
though the theory may not be the 
final explanation of why people 
sleep. Each of us, for example, is 
fairly comfortable in a room while 
he is awake. Yet if you should fall 
asleep you would be cold, due to the 
drop in circulation. That is why we 
need warm coverings on our beds. 
We can understand now why Paris 
may not approve but science and 
commonsense favor winter sleeping 
garments of some warm material, 
which snugly cover the shoulders. 

In this connection we should con- 


sider a mistake commonly made in 


cold weather. As the mercury low- 
ers, more and more blankets are piled 
‘on top of the bed. That is a mistake. 
They should be piled under the bed. 
When you understand that, it will 
not be as ridiculous as it may seem 
at the moment. 


Why We Get Cold 


We get cold on winter nights be- 
cause the mattress is cotton, and cot- 
ton is cold. As we pile wool blankets 
on top we are merely making one 
side warmer while the other side 
next to the mattress by contrast seems 
all the colder. The commonsense 
thing to do, verified by laboratory 
tests, is to put a warm wool blanket 
under the bottom sheet, perhaps even 
two blankets. Then with the same 
surface temperature on each side, 
we will sleep warmer and better. 

In summer, a good way to keep 
cool is to sleep because of the low- 
ered circulation it brings. The prob- 
lem is to get cool enough to get to 
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Will the scientist's 
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plea for warm nightgowns in winter 


persuade a woman to discard a garment like this one? 


While lying on his side a pillow is a comfort and an WRONG 
aid to restful sleep, permitting his arms to relax. 
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The pillow strains her neck 
and spine while on her back. 





(Patients with a fever have 
very restless sleep.) A hair mat- 
tress is the coolest mattress. Inner 
spring mattresses are next in cool- 
ness. A pillow of curled hair will 
help, too; it will be harder than a 
feather pillow, but if it is of good 
spring hair, and not too thick, it will 
help sleep by keeping the head 
cooler. 

Another theory has it that we 
sleep because of the action of a brain 
center which controls sleep, just as 
one center in the base of the brain 
controls breathing rhythms, another 
controls heart action, and so on for 
hosts of well established centers 
which can be located in anyone’s 
nervous system with uncanny ac- 
curacy by a skilled neurologist. The 
brain anemia theory, recall, would 
make sleeping like fainting. The 
brain center theories, to help you 
remember, would make sleeping like 
sneezing or having the hiccups. 


sleep. 


What Narcotics Do 


Some narcotics and anaesthetics 
may work through such a_ brain 
center. Some glandular or chemical 
substance may, conversely, be the 
cause of excessive sleepiness shown 
by some persons who sleep fourteen 
hours at night and still fall asleep 
while playing bridge or performing 
on the piano. In such instances it 
may be some brain center activity 
which makes them so_ eternally 
drowsy. It has been recently found 
by Dr. David C. Wilson and Robert 
F. Watson, at the University of Vir- 
ginia, that ephedrine, which we some- 
times spray into our nostrils when 
bothered by a cold, converts these 
perpetually drowsy people into wide- 
awake go-getters. 

Next we come to the toxin, or pois- 
on, theory of sleep. This is based 
upon the proved facts that as we 
use our muscles during the day, 
either in walking or working, a resi- 
due of chemicals is left behind as a 
result of changes which take place 
when a muscle is contracted. The 
theory is that sodium lactates which 
are left behind actually poison us, 
and that sleep is really little else than 
a stuporous condition. 

Lactates play some peculiar tricks 
on us. We have been painting porch 
furniture, let us say, using the brush 
for several hours in our right hand. 
It is mostly the right arm that is 
producing an excess of lactates, but 
the blood stream carries much of this 
excess away to other parts of the 
body. So we discover, to our own 
discomfort, that working with the 
right arm may actually make our left 
leg tired, if the lactates carried 
through the blood happen to strike 
hardest there. But they may strike 











hardest somewhere else and, for in- 
stance, give us a real pain in the 
neck. This tells: us why blood from 
an exhausted animal, when trans- 
fused in small amounts into the cir- 
culation of a well-rested, peppy ter- 
rier, makes the terrier tired and lazy 
in a few minutes. 

Two important suggestions arise 
from the facts underlying this toxin 
theory of sleep. For one, it is wise 
to take short resting, or breathing 
spells, every half hour or so, to al- 
low some of this so-called lactic acid 
to be dissipated before an undesir- 
able excess accumulates. We think 
of a bed as something for use only 
at night, but when we are exercising 
at all strenuously or steadily we 
need occasional 15-minute periods of 
thorough relaxation to keep a favor- 
able balance in our personal account 
with lactates. If not a comfortable 
and buoyant bed, then a comfortable 
chair—and many chairs are better 
for relaxation than sagging, lumpy, or 
stiff beds. 

The second suggestion is to try to 
relax muscles during sleep, and as 
soon as you strike the cool sheets of 
the bed. Perhaps half of the benefits 
of sleep are due to the profound re- 
laxation of muscles during sleep. If 
we lie languidly on a comfortable bed, 
although we may be awake, we are 
nevertheless obtaining a large mea- 
sure of sleep’s real benefits. Relax, 
even if you do not sleep all night, 
and you will be just about as re- 
freshed as if you had taken eight 
hours of the elixir of real sleep. 


Relaxation 


Some hold to the theory that sleep 
is caused entirely by relaxation. The 
limp arms, relaxed jaw muscles, even 
the relaxation of the blood vessels 
and the soft palate, they look upon 
as the cause of sleep. Certainly re- 
laxation is essential to restful and re- 
freshing sleep. 

Relaxation produces results, often 
more annoying than amusing. The 
relaxation of jaw muscles and soft 
palate, for example, is the chief 
cause for that discordant midnight 
music, sometimes called snoring. The 
warden at Joliet prison recently de- 
cided that it is cruel and inhuman 
punishment to have snoring prisoners 
disturb the sleep of others; so he set 
aside separate quarters for those who 
relax so profoundly and sleep so 
soundly that they snore without wak- 
ing themselves. 

Relaxation of neck muscles during 
sleep is one thing that makes it haz- 
ardous to sleep sitting up, as did 
Queen Elizabeth. Unless the head is 
supported gently yet firmly by a wing 
back chair or deep pillows, it will 
fall to one side or the other, or drop 
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forward until the chin presses against 
the pectoral bone—which not only is 
painful but also encourages crepy 
skin and a double chin. At that, it is 
not one whit worse than trying to 
sleep in a sagging bed. 

If our bed is lacking in resiliency, 
we will likely go to sleep on our 
backs, as in that position there is no 
trouble finding a comfortable spot in 
which to place the downward arm so 
it can relax. 

But we are also likely to have a 
pillow under our head, and that is as 
undesirable as sleeping bolt upright 
in a chair with our head lopped for- 
ward. A mannekin, drawn to anatom- 
ically correct scale for the average 
man lying on a hard surface, shows 
his spinal column in proper align- 
ment when there is no pillow under 
his head. With a pillow there is strain 
on neck muscles and spinal column. 
We would not think of walking around 
with our head bowed forward, and 
we should not think of sleeping that 
way. 

If people would remain on their 
backs all nizht long, they could sleep 
sensibly without a pillow. But we 
find that almost one-third of the 
movements made each hour of sleep 
are caused by turning from back to 
side, or from one side to the other. 
When we sleep on our backs we 
should not use a pillow, and when 
we are on our sides we should use 
one. 

Here is how I have tried to solve 
this dilemma for myself. I sleep 
alone in a full-sized double bed. 
There are two pillows on it. They 
are placed end to end, with a gap of 
about four inches between their ends. 
When I am on my back, my head is 
in the space between the pillows, my 
neck muscles unstretched and my 
spinal column in a natural line. When 
I turn to one side or the other, there 
is a pillow waiting to support my 
head and keep muscles and spine in 
the same proper relationship to the 
rest of the body. 


How One Sleeps 


We recall that the circulation is 
greatly decreased during sleep. As 
we lie in one position any length of 
time, the pressure of the weight of 
the body forces parts of our skin 
into firm contact with the bed, and 
so presses on the superficial blood 
vessels that their circulation is im- 
peded. If we did remain in the same 
position all night long we would find, 
on getting out of bed, that the skin 
which had been in contact with the 
bed was numb. That is the reason 
why invalids or convalescents de- 
velop bed sores. We all might have 
these if we were not helped by a 

(Continued on page 70) 


UNTARNISHED 


The simple words above the entrance to the new Supreme Court Building are significant 
of the abiding faith of a nation in the integrity and justice of its highest court. 


WAITING FOR THE FINAL VERDICT 


BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Many men in many occupations believe that the New 


Deal has violated their Constitutional rights. 


What are the issues 


now being argued brilliantly before our highest tribunal? 


THE UnitEep States Supreme Court is 
waist-deep now in consideration of 
New Deal legislation. It is engaged 
in establishing precedents which will 
govern the advance of the federal 
state into areas of social and eco- 
nomic policy hitherto regarded under 
the American system as sacred to 
the individual. It is writing new 
Constitutional law which no doubt 
will be as controlling over the des- 
tinies of the new phase into which 
the Government has passed since the 
beginning of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration as were the precepts of the 
court during the formative period un- 
der John Marshall. 

Once more, as was the case during 
the time of that great Chief Justice, 
the scope of federal function is being 


examined. So momentous are the 
questions inherent in the New Deal 
cases that this again becomes one of 
the decisive periods in the history of 
the Supreme Court. Something of 
the nature of the men upon whom 
this great judicial responsibility falls 
was related in the January number 
of the Review or Reviews. It now 
becomes pertinent to look for a mo- 
ment at some of the issues that are 
being laid before it as a result of the 
Roosevelt experiments. 

A year ago the Court had its first 
contact with the legislative upheaval 
growing out of depression problems 
when two state statutes came before 
it—the Minnesota Mortgage Morato- 
rium Law and the New York Milk 
Control Law. Both of these statutes, 
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each marking a vast step in extension 
of state authority, were upheld by 
the Court in five to four decisions. 
The Minnesota Mortgage Moratorium 
Law involved the right of a state to 
interfere with the obligation of a con- 
tract while the New York Milk Con- 
trol Law involved the right of a state 
to fix prices. In- both instances the 
Court, by a margin of one vote, up- 
held these unprecedented extensions 
of state authority on the ground of 
public interest. Many inferred from 
these decisions a friendly attitude 
toward federal legislation of similar 
scope. But it must be emphasized that 
in those two cases state authority was 
involved whereas in the New Deal 
legislation now coming before the 
Court the questions concern federal 





authority which is quite a different 
matter under the Constitution. 

The Court’s first contact with New 
Deal legislation resulted in some 
shock to the nine men in black over 
the casual promulgation of executive 
orders and codes which, under NRA, 
have the force of acts of Congress, 
and carry criminal penalties for their 
violation. 

The case before the Court, the first 
New Deal litigation-to be argued, was 
an appeal from the Amazon Petro- 
leum Corporation and the Panama 
Refining Company, both operating in 
East Texas, from a decision of the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals refus- 
ing to enjoin federal officials from 
enforcing regulations limiting their 
production of oil. 

One point in the Amazon case 
displayed the chaotic and haphazard 
circumstances attending the issuing 
of executive orders and the promul- 
gation of codes and amendments to 
codes, all of which, under the Recov- 
ery Act, have the force of law. 

The Amazon company had sought 
tc enjoin officials from enforcing a 
certain section of the petroleum code. 
They were successful in the lower 
court, lost in the appellate court, and 
were moving to bring the issue to 
the United States Supreme Court 
when it was discovered that the sec- 
tion of the code involved had re- 
mained in force only a month and 
had been dropped out in revision. 
Neither party to the case, nor the 
court, knew of this change until a 
year later. In another case the Gov- 
ernment obtained indictments against 
four Texas companies for conspiracy 
to violate this same provision, again 
not knowing that it had been dropped. 

During the hearing before the Su- 
preme Court, Harold M. Stephens, 
Assistant Attorney General, spent 
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REVERSAL 


some embarrassing moments trying to 
explain this amazing situation. 

Mr. Stephens admitted that the 
trial court had sustained a demurrer 
to the indictments on the ground that 
the nonexistent section of the code 
was unconstitutional. The Depart- 
ment of Justice appealed this deci- 
sion to the Supreme Court. When the 
true situation was discovered, the 
government withdrew the case. 

Justices questioned Mr. Stephens 
as to the manner in which executive 
orders were issued and drew from 
him the admission that it was difficult 
to obtain certified copies of executive 
orders and codes from NRA. One au- 
thority reports that some 700 execu- 
tive orders from the White House and 
more than 3,000 Administrative or- 
ders from lesser officials have been 
issued and that between 5,000 and 
6,000 persons, “by a sort of apostolic 
succession” from the President, have 
authority to make regulations carry- 
ing the force of an act of Congress. 
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Any one of these, potentially, may 
come before the Supreme Court for 
a test. 

This in itself poses a fundamental 
question concerning the scope of 
administrative law. The Brookings In- 
stitution reports that some sixty ad- 
ministrative tribunals are making 
judicial decisions affecting private 
rights, and that these do not follow 
any uniform procedure and do not fit 
in as integral parts of a coherent or 
intelligent system. As government 
has become more complicated and as 
the pace of its activities has increased, 
Congress finds it increasingly difficult 
to exercise fully its legislative func- 
tions down to the last details. The 
tendency has been more and more to 
lay down broad outlines of policy and 
delegate wide authority to admin- 
istrative agencies to fill in the minu- 
tiae of regulation. The extent to which 
such authority may be delegated 
raises new legal questions which in 
time will have to be defined. 

The direct question involved in the 
Amazon case concerned the validity 
of regulations issued by Petroleum 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes under 
authority of the. National Recovery 
Act, and whether Congress had au- 
thority to delegate to the President 
power to prohibit from interstate 
commerce oil produced in excess of 
state quotas, contained in Section 9(c) 
of the Recovery Act. This section 
merely authorized—but did not di- 
rect—the President to prohibit ship- 
ments of excess oil in interstate com- 
merce. 

The point at issue was whether this 
constituted a delegation of legislative 
power to the President. The Govern- 
ment insisted that into this section 
must be read the general implications 
of the act. It insisted that the policy 
of the act was to remove obstructions 
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Oil control regulations issued by Mr. Ickes (right) are unconstitutional. In one case the 
joke was on Mr. Stephens (left) and the Government. A “dead” law had been violated! 
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OUT OF LUCK 


® Bachrach 


Federal Judge W. Calvin Chesnut 


rendered his decision in Baltimore. 


from interstate commerce and to pro- 
vide for the general welfare. Unre- 
strained oil production, it was argued, 
caused ruinous prices and unduly 
hampered interstate commerce. 
Eight of the nine members of the 
Court, however, rejected this at- 
tempt to support Section 9(c) by sur- 
rounding it with implications from 
the remainder of the act. Only Asso- 
ciate Justice Cardozo, in his dissent- 
ing opinion, accepted this view. The 
remainder of the Court held that 
Congress had delegated full discre- 


tionary power, actually its legislative 
function. This section was therefore 
declared unconstitutional—the first 
verdict by the Supreme Court upon 
the New Deal legislation. 

The Court did not pass upon other 
parts of the Recovery Act. Neither 
did it frown upon the granting of 
broad administrative latitude to exe- 
cutive agencies. It insisted upon just 
one thing, that Congress must define 
the policy. 

That this decision will be likely to 
invalidate other New Deal legislation 
is taken for granted in some of the 
most important New Deal quarters. 
They regard it, however, as a matter 
of technical phraseology and not as a 
blow at the principle of broad execu- 
tive power. Mr. Roosevelt still is 
convinced that the purposes and tech- 
nique of the New Deal can be carried 
forward under no serious handicap, 
except perhaps the occasional re- 
phrasing of legislation to make the 
purposes more clear. 

Other sections of the Recovery Act 
will be reviewed in various cases now 
on their way to the Court. One at- 
tacks the validity of the automobile 
code and the NRA authority under 
which it was promulgated. This case, 
and some others, will get at the vital 
matter of the codes of fair competi- 
tion, adopted under the broad powers 
given the Recovery Act and having, 
when approved by the President, the 
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Mortgage moratoriums for farmers, as well as pensions for railroad men, have been 
frowned on in lower courts, one by Judge Chesnut, the second by Justice Wheat. 
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Chief Justice A. A. Wheat of the 


District of Columbia Supreme Court. 


force of law and carrying penalties 
for their violation. 

In all, more than 875 cases have 
been docketed since NRA _ began. 
More than 150 are pending in Court 
though not all of these by any means 
will reach the Supreme Court. Dur- 
ing a recent six weeks period, the 
NRA litigation division stated that it 
had been successful in all except six 
out of seventy-three court cases and 
had in general a record of favorable 
action in more than 90 per cent of its 
litigation. 
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GILT 


Another NRA case headed for a 
final test is the now famous convic- 
tion of Fred C. Perkins, a small man- 
ufacturer of storage batteries at York, 
Pa. He was convicted and fined $1,500 
on charges of failing to pay minimum 
code wages in his plant. He had re- 
fused to subscribe to the wet battery 
code, insisting that he could not afford 
to pay the 40 cents an hour minimum 
prescribed in that code. He was ar- 
rested and spent eighteen days in jail 
before a local business man furnished 
the $5,000 bond required for his final 
release. 

The Perkins case touches funda- 
mental questions of individual free- 
dom which reach beyond the tech- 
nicalities of the law. Mr. Perkins 
rebelled at the outset against the wet 
battery code and refused to accept 
it. One of his principal competitors, 
incidentally, was chairman of the code 


JAILED 


Mr. Norman (right) believed a gold clause meant gold. Mr. 
Cummings, however, was sure he could prove that it did not. 


drafting committee and then became 
chairman of the code authority. This 
competitor was a vice-president of the 
Thomas A. Edison Company and gen- 
eral manager of its battery manufac- 
turing subsidiary. He appeared as a 
government witness in the trial. to 
answer the contention of Mr. Per- 
kins that the battery code had been 
drawn with the interests of large man- 
ufacturers in mind and that it set up 
conditions which however reasonable 
for manufacturing in urban centers, 
were unreasonable in a small locality 
where lower wages have generally 
prevailed. 

However, it was not disputed that 
Mr. Perkins had paid less than the 
code minimum wages in his small 
plant. Also it was established that 
he had sold batteries outside of Penn- 
sylvania thus putting him into inter- 
state commerce and making him be- 
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yond all question subject to federal 
authority, as outlined in the NRA 
statute. Therefore nothing remained | 
but for the jury to convict him. 

Whether it is a question upon which 
the Supreme Court will feel that it 
can pass or not, some authority— 
perhaps Congress if not the Court— 
must eventually decide whether it is 
sound American policy to force a 
business man to obey rules and regu- 
lations set up by his competitors and 
to which he refuses to subscribe. 
Sooner or later it must be decided 
whether the Federal Government is 
to enforce wage rates thus fixed or 
whether, as prescribed in Section 7a, 
the government will concern itself 
with insuring that there is free collec- 
tive bargaining between employer and 
employees. 

The spectacular possibility that the 
Supreme Court might invalidate the 
New Deal gold legislation attracted 
wide attention to several monetary 
cases which came before the Court in 
January. Three of these concern the 
so-called “gold clause” contained in 
many railroad and utilities bonds 
specifying payment in gold coin of 
weight and value prevailing prior to 
the devaluation under the Roosevelt 
Administration. One case challenged 
the authority of the Federal govern- 
ment to seize gold certificates without 
paying for them in gold or its equiva- 
lent in other currency. 

It is true that invalidation of no 
other New Deal statutes would have 
such far-reaching repercussions as a 
decision declaring unconstitutional 
the resolution abrogating clauses in 
public and private contracts requir- 
ing payment in gold, or the act au- 
thorizing the President to seize all 
gold and gold certificates in exchange 
for their face value in other currency. 
Probably $22,000,000,000 in govern- 





Fred C. Perkins could not stay in business and pay his men NRA wages. He landed in jail. 
He believes that it is unfair to try to force a man to obey rules set up by his competitors. 











PALPABLE 


ment obligations contain the gold 
clause. It appears in perhaps $75,- 
000,000,000 worth of other contracts, 
principally railroad, public utility, 
real estate and similar bonds. If such 
obligations were required to be settled 
for the equivalent of gold of the 
weight and value existing at the time 
the contracts were made, this indebt- 
edness would be increased approxi- 
mately sixty-nine cents on the dollar, 
on the basis of the present value of 
the dollar. 

One case was brought by Norman 
C. Norman of New York, owner of a 
$1,000 bond of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. Last February Mr. 
Norman presented a 4% per cent cou- 
pon calling for payment of $22.50 
under the original terms of the con- 
tract. But Mr. Norman contended 
that the dollar had been devalued 
below the standard specified in the 
bond and that on the basis of the 
new value, he should receive $38.10 
in interest. The railroad refused to 
pay the higher interest and when the 
case went to court it insisted that 
under the statute it was prohibited 
from making payment in gold and 
that it had fulfilled its obligation by 
tendering the same face value in cur- 
rency. The lower court upheld the 
railroad and the gold devaluation act. 

A similar issue was involved in the 
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President Wilson’s Secretary of War, 
1916 to 1921, was Newton D. Baker. 


case of the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
which arose when bondholders de- 
manded payment in gold on first 
mortgage bonds. The R.F.C. which 
had a claim on the railroad junior to 
the first mortgage went to the road’s 
defense on the ground that payment 
under the original terms of the bonds 
would bankrupt the road. It was up- 
held in the lower court. 

The same point was raised by a 
Liberty Bond owner whose $10,000 
Fourth Liberty Bond was called by 
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Messrs. Baker and Beck, lawyers and statesmen, consider TV A activities palpably uncon- 
stitutional. A test will soon start. But Norris Dam grows quickly under the New Deal. 
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James M. Beck had served in Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania since 1927. 


the Government. He demanded pay- 
ment in the present gold equivalent 
of that face value. 

The gold seizure order was chal- 
lenged by the former owner of $106,- 
300 in Treasury gold certificates 
which he surrendered under the anti- 
gold hoarding orders and he asked 
for additional compensation to cover 
the increment in the gold value re- 
sulting from devaluation. 

In view of the fact that the Federal 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Upon the diver falls the task. of exploring the sea bottom, locating wrecks, 
DAVY JONES JR helping recover valuable cargoes. He works with death at his elbow, even 


under average working conditions. Darger is, least of all, from sea monsters. 
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and machinery. 


Go up To Room 312 of the New York 
Public Library and you will find a 
good many people poring over maps. 
The chances are that at least one of 
them will be trying to locate buried 
treasure, for not a week goes by with- 
out somebody inquiring about Cocos 
Island, Trinidad, Tobermory or other 
treasure spots. 

Scarcely a day passes without the 
newspapers headlining some new ex- 
pedition setting out with picks, 
shovels and dynamite to dig its way 
to fame and fortune—or reporting 
some old expedition tramping home 
hungry, broke and empty handed. But 
these otherwise hard-headed citizens 
never come back discouraged. No, 
indeed. The following spring finds 
them starting out afresh, filled with 
boundless hope and enthusiasm. Their 
very human point-of-view was once 
summed up by a wealthy man who 
was asked what treasure his party 
had been searching for. “Oh, we were 
just hunting,” he said with a wry 
smile. 


X Marks the Spot 


A look through the columns of New 
York newspapers for the past year 
shows that a dozen or more well 
equipped expeditions set out from this 
hopelessly businesslike city to look 
for treasure, not to mention smaller 
ones which never made the headlines. 
And within ten minutes of Times 
Square, three rival expeditions have 
been working for months to recover 
the supposed $5,000,000 of the British 
frigate Hussar which sank in Hell 
Gate in 1780. 

Next to the Atlantic coast, where 
Captains Kidd, Teach, and Morgan 
are supposed to have buried their 
doubloons and moidores, the South- 
west is perhaps the most dug-up area 
in the country. The lost San Saba 
Mine, Fort Ramirez, and Maximilian’s 
gold at Castle Gap are only three of 
dozens of treasures which have defied 
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BY JO CHAMBERLIN 


Hunting treasure today demands man-power, money 
Here are some facts and figures on the country’s 
It is a gamble neither pure nor simple. 


endless search. Thousands of holes 
have been dug to find the gold that 
is shown on tattered maps to be 
clearly underneath—but somehow 
never is. In the Middle West, not a 
few ships with valuable cargoes have 
foundered in the Great Lakes, to in- 
trigue the minds of men ever after. 
Thousands of dollars have been spent 
in attempts to recover Jean La Fitte’s 
treasure at Barataria Island near 
New Orleans, while in Florida men 
still seek the gold of Gasparilla. The 
list is endless, and is irrefutable proof 
of the eternally romantic yearnings of 
ordinary human beings. 

Just enough old coins, brass but- 
tons, shoe buckles, skulls and tin can 
treasures are recovered from time to 
time to keep the pursuit forever hot. 
These finds range in value from a few 
hoarded coins in mason jars to the 
twenty-five millions recovered from 
the Laurentic. The small treasures 
are not difficult to find—if you know 
where they are. These secret caches 
are always turning up. 

Just two months ago an obscure, 
79-year-old spinster died alone in her 
Brooklyn home. Her lawyer decided 
it wouldn’t do any harm to search her 
plain brownstone house, and did so. 
From the nooks and crannies came 
‘$938,000 in coin, currency, checks, 
coupons, bonds and mortgages. The 
moral of this story is that if you move 
into an old house, don’t throw away 
any old tin-cans, teapots, or cigar 
boxes—without first looking inside. 

For the most part, the more ro- 
mantic treasures of the world await 
whoever has the cash and persever- 
ance to find them. First of all there 
are the ships old and new which have 
gone down with bullion or treasure 
aboard. Second, there is the wealth 
which pirates or law-abiding folk 
have hidden ashore. Third, comes 
an entirely different kind of treasure; 
the cargoes or hulls of modern ships 
which are commercially valuable in 
themselves. The more prosaic term 
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TREASURE HUNTING, INCORPORATED 







for this third type is salvage and we 
are concerned with it only in so far as 
it will tell us how to recover pirate 
loot or other treasure. 


Unlocking the Sea 


Recent improvements in diving 


. equipment, in electrical devices for 


locating buried metals, in salvaging 
equipment and the like have made 
people wonder if some of the well- 
known treasures which have so long 
resisted men’s efforts might not at 
last yield to modern engineering. 
Many treasure locations are fairly 
well known, either at sea or on land. 
It has been reasonably assumed that 
if the engineering problems of moving 
tons of earth, sand or silt could be 
overcome by modern methods, suc- 
cess might be at hand, for it has 
usually been mechanical difficulties 
which blocked efforts in the past. 

The most expensive apparatus has 
been put to work in recent years but 
the results are not yet conclusive. 
Some treasure has been recovered, as 
from the Egypt two years ago, while 
others such as Tobermory or Vigo 
Bay, are just as far off as before. 

Until comparatively recent years 
two hundred feet was considered the 
lowest possible depth a diver could go 
without seriously endangering his life. 
When the ill-fated submarine F-4 
sank in Honolulu Harbor in 1915, 
however, 300 feet was reached. All- 
metal diving suits have increased that 
depth and the men who worked on 
the Egypt two years ago went down 
400 feet, although in their rigid steel 
shells they could do only observation 
work. It is hoped that 1,000 feet is 
not unattainable in the future, since 
Dr. William Beebe has managed to 
go down 3,000 feet in his bathysphere, 
under ideal conditions. 

A few fathoms under the surface, 
however, and darkness closes in. The 
most powerful lights throw their rays 
but a few feet and even these are 
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GOLD 


Ewing Galloway 


Fourteen lives were lost and nearly a million dollars was 
spent recovering the gold of the Egypt, which sank in 1922. 


Diving demands physical stamina, mechanical ingenuity, 
resourcefulness and quick thinking when trouble. looms. 
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distorted. Many divers rely most on 
their sense of touch, and it is remark- 
able what they can do with tools and 
acetylene torches. Hidden dangers 
abound: metal snags to entangle the 
life line, racing tides, sudden squalls, 
cross currents, and sharp rocks. : 

The water pressure on the human 
body increases about half a ton for 
every foot the diver goes down, and 
his air pressure must equal it. The 
diver must withstand cold, and he 
breathes with difficulty. A sudden 
fall, say from the hull of a ship to the 
ocean floor, may increase the pressure 
so quickly that the diver is squeezed 
to a pulp, and if he comes up to the 
surface too rapidly he gets the 
dreaded bends, from which many die. 
It is not surprising that an English 
diver, before going deep within the 
hulls of sunken ships, used to shake 
hands with any stray corpse he could 
find, “just for luck”. 

It is not likely that much will ever 
be done with ships lying beyond a 
few hundred feet, for the cost makes 
the risk too great. The ships them- 
selves, if modern, soon become obso- 
lete and with the surplus of tonnage 
which exists today, would probably 
cost more to salvage than they are 
worth. Their value as scrap will not 
make anybody rich. Certain cargoes, 
however, are not harmed by a lengthy 
salt water bath, such as gold, silver, 
copper, lead or tin. Others can stand 
a short submersion with no harm, 
such as wool, rubber, cotton, or paints 
and oils in casks or kegs. The point 
is, how much are they worth and how 
much will it cost to get them out? 


Asleep in the Deep 


Most ships today are built of steel, 
and so hold together under water for 
long periods of time. Seekers of old 
treasure ships, which were made of 
wood, have to face the fact that in 
tropical waters the teredo worm de- 
stroys ship timbers and cargoes are 
soon scattered along the ocean floor. 
In northern waters the lime deposits 
of marine life preserve wooden hulls 
for many years. But hot or cold, most 
ships gradually sink into the ocean 
bed until tons of silt and sand cover 
them. To get at them costs money 
—a lot of money. 

The problem of salvaging sunken 
ships and their cargoes has always 
held the attention of inventors, most 
of whose ideas were apparently tried 
out in bath tubs. They invariably 
overlook such matters as tides, storms, 
rocks, and reefs. One man has sug- 
gested a chemical freezing of the 
water inside the hull, thus giving 
buoyancy. Another would attach 
cables to a zeppelin hovering over- 
head. Another proposes bolting steel 
planes to the hull, a la submarine div- 











ing vanes, then towing the vessel 
rapidly to the surface. Still another 
has proposed the building of a con- 
crete wall around each foundered 
ship as a kind of custom-made dry 
dock. During the war two nervy gen- 
tlemen went to the British Admiralty 
and offered to tell those gentlemen 
how to raise torpedoed ships if they 
were first given $5,000,000, and so 
desperate was the high command that 
the men almost got it. 


Doubloon Dreams 


There are no magic methods in re- 
covering cargoes or raising ships. 
Endless resourcefulness, mechanical 
equipment, and scientific skill are 
necessary. For the most part the pro- 
fessional salvagers are little concerned 
with the efforts to locate lost ships 
of the galleon or pirate variety un- 
less they are paid in cash on the line, 
not promises. As one of them says, 
“More millions have been sunk in 
treasure ship expeditions than the 
Spaniards or pirates themselves ever 
dreamed about.” The statement is 
only about 95 per cent accurate since 
there are a number of expeditions 
which have returned home loaded 
down with treasure. Compared with 
the failures, their number is regret- 
fully few. 

Perhaps first and foremost among 
the men who came back with the 
bacon or, rather, the bullion was Sir 
William Phips. Phips was born on a 
farm in Maine in 1650 as one of twen- 
ty-one sons, so at an early age he 
wisely decided to seek his fortune 
away from home. He went to sea on 
his own hook, trading up and down 
the coast. Not long afterward there 
came to his ears the tale of a galleon 
wrecked off Hispaniola (now Haiti 
and San Domingo). 

Phips was a pious, profane and ex- 
tremely practical man. He set about 
raising money to outfit an expedition 
and ignored the scoffers. He went to 
England and, working his persuasive 
powers overtime, managed to wheedle 
both money and a frigate from King 
Charles II, who was promised his 
share. From 1683 to 1687 Phips sailed 
boldly in pirate-infested waters in 
search of his prize. He put down a 
mutiny and put up with countless 
discouragements. 


Jack Tar’s Fancy 


One day a sailor out in a small boat 
noticed a marine plant in the water 
which caught his fancy, and he sent 
an Indian diver down to fetch it. The 
man came up with the word that he 
had seen what appeared to be ship’s 
guns. Another diver, hastily sum- 
moned, came up with a huge lump of 
silver. It was the long sought galleon, 





LURE Lonely Cocos Island, 400 miles off Costa Rica, has seen dozens 
of men come, build camps, dig and return home empty-handed. 














Fourteen young Englishmen, who went to Cocos recently, 
were arrested for not getting a Costa -Rican permit. 
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and out of it Phips’ men secured about 
a million and a half dollars worth of 
gold, silver and precious stones. 

Phips’ share amounted finally to 
about $80,000, equivalent to several 
times that figure today. Back in Lon- 
don, the King, who was now James 
II, knighted him and gladly pocketed 
his tenth. Sir William built himself 
a fine brick house in Boston and later 
became the first royal governor of 
Massachusetts. A sharp man in busi- 
ness and a quick one in a sea-fight, 
he never forgot his great adventure. 
When death laid him by the heels in 
London in 1694, he was already buz- 
zing about, organizing a new expedi- 
tion. 


Engineers Step In 


One of the first attempts to put en- 
gineering principles to work on trea- 
sure recovery may be seen in the sal- 
vaging of the Thetis, a British frigate 
which grounded in 1830 off Cape Frio 
while bound from Rio de Janeiro to 
England. On board was $810,000 in 
gold and silver bars which the captain 
had agreed to take to London for 
some merchants who feared pirates. 
Many of the crew perished miserably 
before the ship was finally driven 
into a small cove where it went down 
like a rock. 

In Rio at the time was stationed 
Captain Thomas Dickinson of the 
British navy, and he determined to 
have a try at the Thetis. He finally 





got the grudging approval of his Com- 
mander-in-chief and with a hastily 
gathered crew, set out for what came 
to be known as Thetis cove. He was 
a most resourceful man. He made 
two workable diving bells out of old 
iron tanks, and manufactured his own 
air hose on the spot. He rigged up a 
huge boom from which to swing the 
apparatus, by bolting twenty-odd 
spars together. A storm destroyed 
the equipment, but Dickinson labo- 
riously rebuilt it. It took fourteen 
months to recover three-quarters of 
the gold and silver in the Thetis. 

A short time before the task was 
finished, however, the naval authori- 
ties stupidly sent out a new man to 
take charge. Using Dickinson’s equip- 
ment and plans, the new man recov- 
ered an additional $160,000 and it was 
he who sailed home to be wined and 
dined in glory. Dickinson was told 
by the Admiralty, incomprehensibly 
enough, that the salvage money would 
go elsewhere, and Lloyds put him off 
with excuses. Dickinson’s own Com- 
mander-in-chief, who had never been 
near the job, had the colossal crust 
to put in a claim as chief salvor. It 
was only after expensive litigation 
that Dickinson and his men got a 
salvage award, and this when finally 
divided up meant small pickings for 
any of them. Such was Captain Dick- 
inson’s reward for fourteen months of 
hardship, privation, and gruelling 
labor. 

One of the most thrilling and heart- 
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Commercial salvagers are not interested in 
pirate galleons; they work on modern ships. 





SALVAGER 


Simon Lake hopes to recover cargoes 
from sunken ships with a new device. 





breaking ventures of recent years was 
the recovery of the $5,000,000 in gold 
and silver aboard a modern ship, the 
P & O liner Egypt which sank near 
Brest in 1922. The Egypt collided 
with another ship in a fog and went 
down in 400 feet of water—enough 
to block diving for several years. With 
the invention of the all-steel observa- 
tion cell, the Egypt was thought to 
be within the possible limit of opera- 
tions. Work began in 1923 and was 
not completed ten years later. Men 
were still working last September. 


-Many Brave Men 


Months were spent in locating the 
ship, due to the presence of so many 
other wrecks. The usual method is 
by trailing a cable along the ocean 
floor between two tugs, and sending 
down divers to investigate when an 
obstacle is snagged. Once the Egypt 
was located, the men literally blasted 
away the plates, foot by foot, to get 
to the strong room. The original sal- 
vage ship Artiglio was blown up while 
working on another vessel and a dozen 
men lost their lives. A new Artiglio 
was fitted up in 1931. Bad weather 
delayed work interminably. 

In 1932 the Egypt began to yield 
her gold to skill and engineering, and 
by the end of that year $3,660,000 
was recovered. Up from the hold 
in grappling irons came 4% tons of 
gold ingots, 34% tons of gold sovereigns 
and 43 tons of silver, which, amus- 











ingly enough, had dropped 50 per cent 
in value during ten years under sea. 

The major part of the treasure has 
been recovered, of which the under- 
writers got 374% per cent and the 
salvors 62% per cent. This latter 
portion was shared between the orig- 
inal English contractors and _ the 
Italian Sorima company which fin- 
ished the job. But during the several 
years of operations, Sorima paid out 
the staggering sum of $800,000 in ex- 
penses. Few men or syndicates can 
put up that much money on the long 
odds the treasure seeker must face. 

Such are the case histories of three 
outstanding recoveries of gold from 
the sea. There are others, quite a 
few, but for every success there can 
be named two dozen failures; groups 
which started out equally well 
equipped with man-power, machinery 
and money—only to come _ back 
empty-handed. 

What about some of the failures? 


Hell Gate’s Hussar 


The frigate Hussar has rotted at 
the bottom of treacherous Hell Gate, 
the passage between Long Island 
Sound and the East River, for a cen- 
tury and a half. Many competent 
men have striven desperately to wrest 
her fortune from her. The Hussar 
was a British ship on which was sup- 
posed to be $4,000,000, placed there 
to pay British troops in America in 
the year 1780. 


NEW WRINKLE Lake’s invention can be lowered 


over ships in moderate depths. 


The British government once denied 
that any money had been on board, 
yet the Hussar has seen many a sal- 
vage crew come and go. The rear 
end was raised in 1823, only to fall 
back again. About 1840 a British 
group attempted to use a diving bell 
but the vicious, swirling waters de- 
feated them. In 1880, after floating 
a large stock company, another group 
began work and failed, despite prom- 
ises by its pious leader that any funds 
recovered would go toward Christian- 
izing the heathens. In recent years 
others have had their fling, and in 
1934 three more groups tried their 
luck. The vicious tides and cross cur- 
rents have defeated them all. Divers 
can work only a few precious minutes 
a day on the spot, due to the tides, 
and the cross-currents often tumble 
them head over heels. There is noth- 
ing funny about this for a diver; it 
may mean death. 

Simon Lake, of submarine fame, 
has long pondered the Hussar. Just 
two months ago he demonstrated a 
device by which he hopes to settle 
for once and for all any doubts about 
the Hussar’s treasure. This device 
consists, essentially, of a long steel 
tube which can be raised. or lowered 
in the water, and which has a cham- 
ber at the lower end from which 
divers can work directly over a 
wreck. Cargo can also be brought 
to the surface through the tube. Lake 
has brought up coal from sunken 
barges, and he plans retrieving other 


TALLY 


cargoes. The Hussar is one goal. But 
despite the thousands of dollars al- 
ready spent on her, the ancient Hus- 
sar has yet to meet her conqueror. 


The Lure of Cocos 


Cocos is a lonely tropical island 400 
miles off Costa Rica. It was the 
original “Treasure Island” of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. There the sea- 
birds scream, the palms wave gently, 
and the breakers roll in on a sandy 
beach. To this uninhabited island have 
sailed hundreds of treasure seekers. 
Malcolm Campbell, the English speed- 
ster, once led an expedition there, and 
needless to add, he hopes to go back. 
In the old days Cocos was a popular 
pirate hang-out, a handy place for 
them to catch up with their drinking, 
or divide their booty. Enough scat- 
tered coins, cutlasses and broken bot- 
tles have been found to prove this 
beyond a doubt. Whether they buried 
any gold there or not is quite another 
matter. 

Two main treasures lure the ad- 
venturer to Cocos. The first is the 
supposed cache of Captain Edward 
Davis who flourished in the late 18th 
century and was a pirate with few 
peers. The other is the loot of Lima. 
In 1820 the wealthy citizens and 
clerics of Lima feared what crusading 
Simon Bolivar and his men might do 
with them and their riches, and so 
prepared in panic to evacuate the 

(Continued on page 68) 


Salvagers working on the lost Merida found 
no millions in gold, as hoped, in this safe. 
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L00 KING uP! Oil may lie so far below the surface that the drill mechanism (lower right) will use 
7 10,000 feet of pipe before the oil is reached. This is the interior of a derrick. 
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Illustrations by Margaret Bourke-W hite 


ANALYZING THE OIL COMPANIES 


BY HOWARD FLORANCE 


What do you get for your investment dollar if you 


buy oil shares? 
of ten leading companies, modern industrial giants. 


NATURE LABORING QUIETLY for mil- 
lions of years, and Drake digging ex- 
citedly for a few months, combined to 
produce the first barrel of rock oil or 
petroleum. That was in Pennsyl- 
vania, seventy-five years ago. A 
later generation of dreamers was to 
create the automobile, and complete 
the transformation of petroleum from 
a medicine to a source of energy, 
long after its first-born—kerosene— 
had finished a useful and highly lu- 
crative career lighting the country’s 
homes between candle and gas eras. 

Strangely enough, this gift of Na- 
ture to man, worth even now half a 
cent a quart at the well, was never in 
these bigger and better days to bring 
riches to an individual comparable 
with certain personal fortunes of the 
kerosene era. Indeed, our selection 
of companies for consideration in this 
article is influenced materially by the 
forced omission of vast combinations 
of capital and brains which did not 
earn dividends even in the fairly 
happy year just ended. Water mixed 
too liberally with oil, not in the well 
but on the books, the anti-capitalist 
will cry. 

Our selection of ten oil companies 
does include four corporate children 
of the original Standard Oil trust dis- 
solved by Supreme Court decree in 
1911. The stone which the courts re- 
fused, to paraphrase a bit of Old 
Testament philosophy, is still the head 
stone of the corner. 


Unfortunately for our present pur- 
poses, half of these ten oil companies 
do not publish interim reports; and it 
will be several months before annual 
statements see the light of day. The 
other five show uniformly improved 
earnings during the first three- 
quarters of 1934. In the aggregate, 
the nine-months net of these five 
jumped from 15 million dollars in 
1933 to 25 millions in 1934. 


COMPETITION 
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A new yardstick is here applied to the earnings 


For one of our tables, therefore, 
“price per dollar of carnings”, we 
lean heavily upon earnings estimates 
for the full year 1934 furnished to us 
by Fitch analysts. These estimates 
show that with one exception our 
companies enjoyed greater prosper- 
ity in 1934 than in 1933. In similar 
fashion eight of the ten had earned 
more in 1933 than in 1932. 

Thus for two years the position of 


One well might suffice. But more bring the oil up 
faster—or before one’s neighbor drains the pool. 














NATURAL GAS 


shareholders in oil companies—if our 
selection is typical—has continued to 
improve. Anyone in the industry, 
honest with himself, will admit that 
1934 was a better year than might 
reasonably have been expected. The 
previous year had witnessed a price 
drop from 65 cents per barrel down 
to 10 cents (in East Texas) and then a 
rise to 96 cents. We use here the 
Bureau of Mines reports, for Okla- 
homa-Kansas 34-34.9 gravity. 

Admittedly the producing end of 
the petroleum industry has gone fur- 
ther along the road to recovery than 
the refining end. Crude prices have 
advanced; but refined prices are still 
in the zone of small or non-existent 
profits. 

Since September 29, 1933, and for 
the longest period known, the base 
price of crude oil had remained un- 
changed. Also, no prolific oil field was 
discovered within the year, to shatter 
careful plans for balanced production. 


























Based on Present Price of Stock 
RATING G2. ce 
Rating} Rating | Rating |Rating! Rating 
Socony-Vacuum 3 2 5 3 1 
Atlantic Refining 5 1 3 2 2 
Seaboard Oil 4 4 a. 7 3 
Texas Corporation 2 8 4 4 4 
Union Oil of Calif. 1 9 7 1 5 
Standard Oil of Ind. 5 4 8 5 6 
Sun Oil 9 3 g S 7 
Tide Water Associated 10 6 2 6 8 
Standard Oil of Calif. 7 ,. - 7 9 
Standard Oil of N. J. 8 10 - 6 s . 








COMBINED FINAL RATING is cbtained by weighting the four factors. 
We value Dividends and Net Earnings each at four, and Gross Income and 
The reader may choose to fix some other ratio. 

As noticed in earlier articles, final rating is not to be despised. Since these 
ratings are based on current market values, it may indicate that the investor 
is willing to pay a price that is sufficiently out of line to throw the best company 
to the bottom of the list. 


Book Value each at one. 








Along with oil, Nature often belches forth vast quantities of gas. 
stored in tanks, and later piped away for light, heat, and power in distant communities. 


True, a pipe line from Iraq to the 
Mediterranean will soon bring 85,000 
barrels daily into the world markets; 
but what is that when compared with 
an East Texas production currently 
exceeding 400,000 barrels daily and 
our total production approaching 
2,500,000 barrels daily? 

Domestic production of crude 
petroleum had increased from 785 
million barrels in 1932 to 898 million 
1933, the first increase since 1929. 
And during 1934 it rose further, to an 
estimated 908 million. But consump- 
tion also has increased, so that oil 
and oil products now in storage are 
at their lowest level in eight years. 

The oil code, approved by the 
President in August 1933, has been 
an outstanding example of NRA 
achievement. It has made petroleum 
a planned industry, with quotas as- 
signed to each producing area. This 
was done in codperation with the 
state governments, which themselves 


This is captured, 


had tried unsuccessfully to maintain 
some measure of price stability as a 
by-product of their larger interest in 
conserving a natural resource that 
cannot be replaced in a million years. 

Texas was allotted 1,006,800 bar- 
rels daily (41 per cent of the total), 
Oklahoma 489,300 barrels (20 per 
cent), California 473,900 barrels (19 
per cent) Kansas 137,100 (5% per 
cent), and Louisiana 99,700 (4 per 
cent). The rest of the country—east- 
ern and Rocky Mountain fields— 
shared the remaining 10% per cent of 
the total daily allowable production 
of crude oil. The percentages are 
approximate. 

Illegal production in excess of 
these quotas, called “hot oil” and 
marking East Texas especially, is 
estimated to have reached 125,000 
barrels daily at its peak in 1933. 
This had later been curbed by the 
application of Section 9 (c) of NIRA, 
which authorized the President to 





















































Available for Common Stock 
s Total (000, 000) ; | Per Share 
- Z Yearly | | Yearly 
rdvetege| asax | 1932 | 199 | BSt | "igss tose’ PM) 0s | ee St ee 
“61 SS 39 S22 64. 47 5.4  Adantic Refining 2.20 1.45 1.96 240 1.75 2.09 
7 2 9 Be Fe) 9 4.9 Seaboard Oil 3 74 106 120 .68 .86 
18.1 def. 5.3 5.3 22.5 31.0 Not reported Socony-Vacuum ; AT -73 1.00 Notreported 
22.7 14.5 13.9 Ef 15.7 sy. 133 Standard Oil of Calif. 1.77 1.07 58 1.20 44 1.01 
32.7 17.6 16.6 17.7 19.4 Not reported Standard Oil of Ind. 1.97 1.04 1.14 1.25 Notreported 
38.0 8.7 3 25.1 30.9 Not reported Standard Oil of N. J. 1.49 .01 .97 1.20 Notreported 
5.6 2.5 3.6 6.3 6.4 Not reported Sun Oil 3.58 2.25 3.65 3.70 Notreported 
9.7 def.9.9 def.2.2 def. .5 7.9 Not ae Texas Corporation 1.00 def. .22 def. .05 .85 Not wanes 
2.4 def. 8.6 % 6.8 2.3. def.. 459 Tide Water Associated .35 13 69 -40 def. .06 31 
5.6 3.1 3.2 6 22 ac 3 1.7 Union Oil of Calif. 1.30 .73 14 50 .28 39 
141.6 23.3 462 925 123.7 15.08 7.37 10.87 13.70 
“THE YEAR 1931 marks the low point in aggregate i for these ten companies. And for three years the climb upward has been steady. For 1934, the 
year just ended, we use estimated earnings prepared by the Fitch Service. All ten companies are now operating at a profit to their shareholders. Indeed, seven 
of the ten kept out of red ink all through the depression. Comparison of this table with that of dividends will show that two ccmpanies last year did not earn 
the dividends paid. But above all, it shows that Sun Oil’s $1 dividend has been earned more than three times over, for two years. 
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prohibit interstate commerce of pe- 
troleum or petroleum products pro- 
duced in violation of state laws. This D | V | D F N D 
was backed by an Oil Tender law in 
Texas, under which shippers have Average | 1999 ss 
been required to certify the legality 1929-1934 
of oil before railroads will move it. Atlantic Refining 
Still Texas tax reports indicate that Sheet On 
in fourteen months—September, 1933, Socony-Wacuum 
through October, 1934—some 12,500,- Standard Oil of Calif. 
000 barrels of “hot oil” were pro- ai pe ping J 
duced. On this output the state col- | Syn Oil ssperiteuen 
lected more than $12,230,000 in Texas Corporation 
gasoline and gross production taxes. | Tide Water Associated 
It was this Section 9(c) of the Re- Union Oil of Calif. 
covery Act itself, and not the oil 


code, which the Supreme Court de- 
. . P ALL BUT ONE of these ten oil companies pay dividends on common shares; and there is remarkable simi- 
clared unconstitutional on J anuary & larity in the size of their current rates. All but two have paid dividends throughout the long years of 


Voting 8 to 1, the Court held that this | 2epretion., Sun Oil is notable for the consistency of ite payments through bad times and good; and our 

oil section was defective because in not heavy dividend payers, per share at least. 

it Congress had delegated legislative 

powers to the Executive without suf- 

ficiently indicating its own intent or 

the circumstances under which the 

authority should be exercised. 5 ; 
The code continues, but the Fed- ends | "price a Price 

eral Tender Board that has been set ivi 

up in East Texas is scrapped. Pi. 
Until this Supreme Court decision it 

had been handed down, the produc- Atlantic Refining 1.33 

: : Seaboard Oil .28 

ing end of the petroleum industry had Socony-Vacwem 

been sitting pretty except for the Standard Oil of Calif. 

inevitable few—mostly newcomers— Standard Oil of Ind. 

who saw no reason why black gold boa 5 Oil of N. J. 

: n Oil 

should not be permitted to flow freely Texas Corporation 

from their wells. In the marketing Tide Water Associated 

end a price war between leading dis- | Union Oil of Calif. 


ributors and independents in the 
tributors : pe THE INVESTOR pays least, for each dollar of current dividends, if he buys Union Oil of California. 
East, notably in New Jersey, had Stated another way, the yield on Union Oil is the highest in the group of ten oil companies at the year- 


threatened profits and even corporate | Sti ajsbls of diyidende should be uae in conjunction with that on net earings, to show to what 
lives, but was later adjusted. 

The tax problem continues acute. 
Gasoline taxes are on a per-gallon 
basis, with average rate still rising 
while the sales price falls. State gaso- 
line taxes last year took more than 
$560,000,000 from motorists, and fed- 
eral taxes $170,000,000 more. It was 
a new high record. Only two states, 
however, raised their rates during 
the year. 

Some 118 taxes are levied upon 
petroleum products, properties, oper- 
ations, and services. In 1933 these 
averaged $1.11 per barrel on crude 
oil produced at an average cost of 80 
cents and sold at an average of 72 
cents. Of the $1.11 tax, the public 
paid at least 90 cents. 
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Profits Were Returning 


The ten oil companies which we 

have chosen for analysis all will re- 

port net earnings for 1934, and all but 

one are currently paying dividends. 

These factors are essential in the 

series of which this is the sixth 

article; for how can you rate com- 

panies by the price an investor pays 

for each dollar of dividends or net 

earnings, if there are no dividends or 

net earnings? Improved methods now turn 42 per cent of average 
Our ten companies earned an ag- OIL TO GAS crude into gasoline. Once the yield was abe cont 
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gregate of 383 million dollars in 1929, 
181 million in 1930, and 23 million in 
1931. That was their depression year. 
Then the rise began, to 46 million in 
1932, 92 million in 1933, and an esti- 
mated 124 million in 1934. It is a fer- 
tile field for the post-mortem expert, 
to discover how profits could disap- 
pear so rapidly in an industry where 
demand for its products had fallen 
off so little. 

From the standpoint of dividends, 
the shareholder was partially pro- 
tected by surpluses previously accu- 
mulated. A single share of stock in 
each of the ten companies yielded 
an aggregate of $17.47 in dividends 
in 1929, $17.20 in 1930, $14.25 in 1931, 
$10.50 in 1932, and $8.60 in 1933 and 
1934. Earnings fell off to one-seven- 
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teenth, from high year to low year; 
but dividends fell only to one-half, so 
that the shareholder drew freely 
upon earlier periods of prosperity. 
In optimistic and prosperous 1929 a 
share of stock in each of the ten 
companies would have cost $514 if 
purchased mid-way between high 
and low of that year. That much 
money would have bought $17.47 in 
dividends that year, or a “price per 
dollar of dividends” averaging $29.42. 
It was a yield of 3.4 per cent. 
Depression year 1932 made it pos- 
sible to purchase the same shares for 
$167—not at the extreme low point, 
but half-way between high and low 
that year. For that much money the 
investor bought $10.50 in dividends, 
or a price per dollar of dividend 








A million barrels weekly come from Texas wells, 
at a dollar a barrel. 


These are gasoline drums. 
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averaging $15.90. At that moment it 
was a yield of 6.3 per cent. But the 
investor of 1932, who bought for the 
“long pull”, has seen dividends fur- 
ther reduced to $8.60, so that for the 
past two years his actual yield has 
been hardly more than 5 per cent. 

At the beginning of 1935 the same 
share of stock. in each of our ten oil 
companies cost $278. It carried an 
apparent aggregate dividend of $8.60, 
or a price of $32.32 per dollar of divi- 
dend. Thus the investor at present 
prices is paying more for dividends 
than in the boom year 1929. He is 
satisfied with a yield of 3.1 per cent. 
Is it merely a reflection of low inter- 
est rates? Or is he counting upon a 
brighter future, wearing rosy-tinted 
spectacles again? 

This price’ per dollar of dividends 
(and of such other essentials as gross 
and net earnings and book value) is 
the crux of this present series of 
articles. It is an investment measur- 
ing-rod devised by Joseph Stagg 
Lawrence for this magazine. In the 
tables which accompany the text, the 
formula is applied to the varying for- 
tunes of each of the ten oil com- 
panies selected. There is a rating for 
each of four factors, and then a com- 
bined final rating. 

As in previous articles the reader 
is reminded that no single investment 
yardstick is infallible or even suffi- 
cient and that certain other consid- 
erations should be weighed. It is 
conceivable that the lowest rating, 
under our formula, will be earned 
by the very best company; for our 
ratings are based upon market values, 
and if investors are willing to pay 
more, let us say, for Standard Oil of 
New Jersey than for shares of an- 
other company with comparable 
earnings and dividends, that fact 
automatically pushes New Jersey 
Standard down in the rating column. 


Ten Oil Companies 


Atiantic Refining Company. Incor- 
porated in 1870. Produces, refines, 
and markets. Main refinery at Phila- 
delphia. Distributes from Massachu- 
setts to Florida. Owns pipe lines in 
Texas and a fleet of tankers. Assets, 
160 million dollars. 


Seaboard Oil Company of Delaware. 
The only non-marketing company in 
our list. Prior to August 1931 known 


-as the Mexican Seaboard Oil Com- 


pany. In recent years, leases in rich 
Kettleman Hills area of California 
have pushed into second place its 
older properties in Mexico. Also 
produces in East Texas, and has con- 
cessions or permits in Venezuela and 
Canada. Assets, 11 million dollars. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company. A 
1931 merger of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York (1882) with 
Vacuum Oil Company. Markets pe- 





troleum products in every state and 
in all foreign countries. Has produc- 
ing, transportation, and refining fa- 
cilities also. Assets, 248 million. 


Standard Oil Company of Califor- 
nia. A 1926 merger with the Pacific 
Oil Company. Owns or operates pro- 
ducing oil and gas wells, pipe lines, 
refineries, transportation systems, 
and storage facilities in California 
and Texas. Produces perhaps 35 mil- 
lion barrels yearly. Assets, 568 mil- 
lion dollars. 


Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
Incorporated in 1889. Until 1911 con- 
trolled by the parent New Jersey 
company. Subsidiaries produce 25 
to 50 million barrels yearly. Refin- 
eries in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Wyoming, Michigan, Kansas, and 
Colorado. Markets gasoline and other 
by-products in Middle West and 
Northwest. Owns extensive pipe 
lines system. Assets 677 million. 


Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. Incorporated in 1882, the 
original Rockefeller company. Bro- 
ken up by Supreme Court decision 
in 1911, and reorganized in 1927 as 
~a holding company only. Subsidi- 
aries engage in all branches of the 
industry, but especially in the refin- 
ing and marketing of gasoline. Com- 
pany has led in research, lately in 
the hydrogenation process but also 
in the development of trademarked 
medicines like Nujol and Mistol, and 
the insect exterminator Flit. Assets 
1912 million dollars. Larger than the 
three next largest companies. 


Sun Oil Company. Incorporated 
1901. Produces perhaps 7 million 
barrels yearly, from leases in Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Texas, and New 
Mexico. Refineries at Chester, Penn., 
and Toledo, Ohio. Engages in all 
branches of the business, but espec- 
ially in producing, refining, and mar- 
keting lubricating oil and gasoline. 
Assets, 102 million dollars. 

Texas Corporation. A 1926 rein- 
corporation. Engaged in all branches 
of the industry, through subsidiaries. 
Owns or controls oil lands in Mid- 
Continent Rocky Mountain, and 
California fields, and in Mexico, 
Canada and South America. Produc- 
tion exceeds 30 million barrels yearly. 
Operates seventeen refineries and a 
vast fleet of tank cars and tankers. 
Distributes in every state. Assets 
498 million dollars. 


Tidewater Associated Oil Company. 
A 1926 merger of the Tide Water Oil 
Company and the Associated Oil 
Company. Owns or leases areas in 
Eastern, Mid-Continent, and Cali- 
fornia, that produce 15 million bar- 
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from a corporation’s balance sheet. 


BOOK VALUE is capital and surplus divided by the number of shares. 

””, It is the net worth of a company after deducting intangibles, such book- 
keeping assets as good will, patents, and the like. Finally, it is a figure available only once each year, 
Note the failure of book value to shrink much during depression. 


It is sometimes otherwise 
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GROSS OPERATING INCOME is a factor to which we give a weighting of only 1, out of a total of 10, 
in our combined final rating. There is no uniformity in the way it is reported by oil companies, but we 
have made earnest endeavor to get figures that are comparable one company with the others. In gen- 
eral the figure we use is the result of subtracting production, selling, and administrative expenses from 
gross sales. Depreciation and depletion have not been deducted. 
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premium for a stock of its long-range quality. 


WHAT EARNINGS you get for your dollar invested in oil stocks vary ‘considerably, :though readers 

familiar with earlier articles inthe series will recall that this feature was also noted in other groups. 

Standard of New Jersey finds itself in last sipen ere. largely. because some investors are willing to pay a 
tie. 











rels of- crude yearly. Operates five 
refineries. Sells motor oils and gaso- 
line nationally. Assets, 188 million 
dollars. 


Union Oil Company of California. 
Incorporated in 1890. Produces, re- 
fines, transports, and markets gaso- 


line, lubricating oil, fuel oil, asphalt, 
and a wide variety of other petroleum 
products. Produces about 15 million 
barrels of crude oil and natural gaso- 
line yearly. Operates seven refineries 
in California. Sells largely in Pacific 
Coast States and in Arizona, Nevada, 
and Utah. Assets, 190 million dollars. 


This analyzing series, that began with motors in August, 1934, has now carried on through rails, public utili- 
ties, food companies, investment trusts, tobacco companies, and oil companies, one article each month. 
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WAR AND THE MUNITIONS RACKET 


Nationalizing munitions 


BY LINLEY GORDON 


manufacture, 


embargoes, 


licensing, in fact most proposals to take the profit out of war, are 


futile. 


WITH THE RECENT unveiling of the in- 
ternational munitions racket, various 
solutions have been proposed. Prom- 
inent among these is nationalization of 
the industry. This seems to be the 
remedy securing the endorsement of 
peace societies and other groups. It 
would not, however, destroy milita- 
rism or abolish war. It would do away 
with some of the evil features. The 
individual would not profit by the 
making of implements of human 
slaughter. No shares would be sold. 
No war scares would be churned up 
by men who fatten on the private 
trade. No revolutions would be insti- 
gated to satisfy the greed of a few 
private manufacturers. These results 
would be wholesome, but nationaliza- 
tion of the industry would not stop 
military preparedness or war. 

Japan has nationalization for the 
most part, but you would hardly say 
that it has curtailed militarism, naval- 
ism, or war in that quarter. Russia 
has nationalization, but you would 
not say it has been successful in keep- 
ing Russian armaments or Russian 
war threats down. She has no pri- 
vate armament factories, but she 
counts on her Red Army. She is 
equipped for war. “Let no one put his 
snout in our potato patch,” said 
Stalin recently, “or we’ll strike.” 

Moreover, if small nations were 
compelled to make their own military 
equipment, under nationalization, im- 
agine the competition between coun- 
tries. Bolivia and Paraguay, for 
instance. Nationalization would re- 
sult in all nations, great and small, 
creating their own munitions plants. 
Governments would compete in pre- 
paredness under nationalization as 
they do now with the industry in pri- 
vate hands. We may then witness all 
nations becoming armament-builders. 

Another hope in the hearts of some 
people is the embargo, but it should 
be said that we have never had a 


The only effective road to peace lies 


successful embargo in peace time. We 
have had such in war, but a general 
embargo in time of peace has always 
been voted down. Bootleg trade is 
carried on. There are bootleg centers 
in Europe where Germany gets some 
of her arms supplies in opposition to 
the Versailles Treaty. There has been 
bootlegging of arms into South Amer- 
ica from the United States. 


Profits Out of War 


President Roosevelt is now propos- 
ing legislation to take the profits out 
of war. Such legislation would still 
leave room for private profit in muni- 
tions and armaments in time of peace. 
It makes no provision for stopping war 


profits in time of neutrality. Profits: 
in the industry were exceedingly high 


in America during the year 1916, a 
year before America declared war on 
the Central Powers. Profits are pil- 
ing up now in the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, and these nations 
are at peace. None are in conflict 
with other nations, but their arma- 
ment industries are thriving on peace 
profits. This weakness applies also 
to the American Legion plan. It 
makes provision for wartime only, and 
has nothing to say about profits in 
peace time. 

A project submitted by the United 
States Government to the World Dis- 
armament Conference in Geneva on 
November 20th, 1934, suggests: 

a. That the export and import trade 
in arms and munitions be licensed. 

b. That private factories shall man- 
ufacture under license only. 

c. That there be full publicity on 
the manufacture and traffic in arms. 


Senate Investigator Raushenbush 


in world disarmament. 


d. That there be a permanent in- 
ternational commission to administer 
the plan. 

This proposal has a familiar sound. 
It has been made in large part before. 
In so far as a license system is con- 
cerned, it has been tried unilaterally. 
Great Britain has employed the sys- 
tem for years. Whenever individuals 
or groups in Britain protest against 
the shipment of arms from Great Brit- 
ain, armament-makers always reply 
that they have the consent of the gov- 
ernment to such shipment and that 
their exports are licensed. The license 
system in Great Britain has been only 
an empty form. It has not prevented 
munition-makers from shipping mil- 
lions of dollars worth to the Far East, 
to the European Continent, and to 
South America. One way of evading 
the difficulty is for the munition con- 
cerns to supply foreign orders through 
their subsidiaries in other countries, 
thus rendering the license at home 
futile. This was brought out forcibly 
by a delegate from Great Britain to 
the League of Nations. He was asked 
about the license system in his coun- 
try, and replied: “We have no power 
to compel the manufacturers to give 
this information, and very few gov- 
ernments would have the courage to 
make them do so.” This is literally 
true. There are ways of dodging the 
license system. 

Moreover, the matter of publicity 
of armament export and import trade 
has been ineffective. The League has 
tried it. Statistics provided by the 
Yearbook of the League of Nations 
on the trade are unreliable. This was 
made clear by Dr. Salvador Madariaga 
last year, when he showed that there 


(with pipe) questions 


QU {Z Major Casey, DuPont powder expert, while Chaco duel con- 
tinues between Bolivians (top) and Paraguayans (bottom). 
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was a large discrepancy between the 
export and import figures. It is pos- 
sible to export armaments and label 
them pianos, agricultural implements, 
rabbit skins, or anything else, and 
have the armaments reach their desti- 
nation without hindrance. If the 
League of Nations has been unsuc- 
cessful in securing a reliable publicity 
of the facts in the trade, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that any 
other central authority organized for 
that purpose would meet with similar 
difficulty in forcing publicity. 


Halt Excessive Profits 


A further proposal was made re- 
cently by Lammot duPont, president 
of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. Mr. 
duPont desires the “elimination of ex- 
cessive earnings to apply to every 
business and every individual”. This 
should be done, he says, “only in a 
time of national emergency, when the 
country’s man power is being mobi- 
lized”. A defect in this project is that 
it leaves the door open for profits in 
munitions and arms industries in time 
of peace. 

The duPont profits during the three 
years before the United States de- 
clared war on the Central Powers 
were as follows: 


abel ataaae $ 5,000,000 
PS ee 86,000,000 
SEIS 82,000,000 


This makes a tidy little aggregate of 
$173,000,000, all made in time of peace. 

Mr. duPont calls for a “system of 
control permitting legitimate sales of 
arms for indispensable demands”. The 
question may be asked, “What is an 
indispensable demand?” 

Is it indispensable that imperialistic 
countries should police their subjects 
with bomb-dropping airplanes and 
tear gas bombs? 

Is it indispensable that munitions 


and armaments should be shipped to 
small non-producing nations such as 
Bolivia and Paraguay, and China and 
Australia, and Canada and New Zeal- 
and, and Jugoslavia and Poland, and 
other countries? 

Is it indispensable that arms should 
be sent to colored peoples in South 
Africa in order to defend the interests 
of expansionist nations? 

Is it indispensable that Germany 
should be supplied with arms because 
the Allied Powers have broken article 
V of the Treaty of Versailles, and are 
now surrounding Germany with a 
curtain of steel? 

Is it indispensable that the strong 
nations be equipped with overwhelm- 
ing navies in order to keep the weak 
nations down? 

What constitutes an “indispensable 
demand”? 

Japan thought she met an “indis- 
pensable demand” when she snatched 
several Chinese provinces. Certain 
powers feel they are meeting an “in- 
dispensable demand” in arming and 
combining against any attempt on the 
part of Germany to accomplish An- 
schluss with Austria. Hungary feels 
that she is in harmony with an “indis- 
pensable demand” when she favors 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which revision authorities say would 
eventuate in war. China thinks she 
meets an “indispensable demand” 
when she buys arms to meet Japan. 
The Honorable Winston Churchill and 
Prime Minister MacDonald are cer- 
tain they satisfy an “indispensable 
demand” when they insist on a navy 
powerful enough to protect their trade 
routes and coast lines throughout the 
world. The Honorable Stanley Bald- 
win thinks he meets an “indispen- 
sable demand” when calling for an air 
force second to none for Great Brit- 
ain. The United States is sure it 
meets an “indispensable demand” in 
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adopting a program of naval building 
to bring her to parity with the most 
formidable naval power of all time. 
The fact of the matter is that no 
nation, or central authority, has pre- 
pared to date any satisfactory defini- 
tion of what constitutes what Mr. du 
Pont calls an “indispensable demand”. 
These “demands” would not infre- 
quently arise under government 
license and full publicity of the trade. 
The “demands” would be made just 
as long as the existing war machines 
and anarchic status quo remain. 
Where is the solution? There is 
none save in the abolition of the en- 
tire war system. If private manufac- 
turers connive and go to any length 
to market their wares, governments 
may do the same thing. Governments 
are closely allied with the present 
munitions racket. Governments could 
be allied with one another, even if 
private manufacture should go. If, 
in their hands, is placed authority 
to build up war machines, competition 
between governments, as between 
private concerns, would emerge. 


Police Power Sufficient 


The only way out of the dilemma is 
for the world to ground arms. Plans 
have been presented repeatedly that 
would bring the armaments of the 
world down to the level of a police 
footing. If this were done through a 
decent world disarmament conference, 
it would then be conceivable for the 
manufacture of armaments to be 
placed under government monopoly. 
Governments would then make arm- 
aments sufficient only for police 
power. This, followed by full pub- 
licity of all arms manufactured and 
by the appointment of an interna- 
tional commission with powers of in- 
quiry to report to the League of Na- 
tions, would be a peacemaker. 





Senator Nye (left) is trying to penetrate the cloud surrounding the munitions industry. 
Irenee duPont (right) suggests the elimination of excessive earnings in national emergencies. 




















GOVERNMENT BY COALITION? 


BY ROGER W. BABSON 


Neither party is strong enough to stand up alone against the de- 
mands of the spenders of public money. A coalition government 


saved England in a similar crisis. 


IF THERE IS any group which today 
needs a code of fair practice, it is the 
politicians. They are competing with 
one another and cutting one another’s 
throats in a very dangerous manner. 
The political activity in this country 
is like an unorganized industry which 
has an output capacity several times 
the demand. Under these conditions 
all engaged in the industry cut prices 
and cut wages in a vicious circle until 
the industries finally go into bank- 
ruptcy. This is the situation in Amer- 
ican politics today. 

The Republican party went to the 
polls in November, 1932, and was 
licked with the State of Maine leading 
the procession. The Democrats won 
on a program offering privileges to 
the forgotten man which he had never 
been offered before. The Democrats 
promised large expenditures on pub- 
lic works, on relief, and on anything 
else that would get votes. The Re- 
publican candidates preached rugged 
individualism and told the voters that 
the Democratic Santa Claus was a 
myth. The voters, however, were cap- 
tivated by relief promises. 


Anything for Votes 


The general feelirig was that when. 


the Democrats: came ‘into power. they 
would be like previous administra- 
tions and forget their promises to the 
forgotten man, the farmers, and. es- 
pecially to those unemployed.- To the 
credit of Franklin D. Roosevelt, it 
must be admitted that he did not for- 
get them, but rather to a large measure 


carried them out. It is true that he: 


went back on his promised foreign 
policy. He did not reorganize the Fed- 
eral Government as he hoped. He ap- 
pointed Lew: Douglas, a most able 
young man, a Director of the Budget; 
but the political pressure was too 
great and the President’s economy 
program collapsed. The principal 





trouble is that, instead of giving less 
to the voters than he promised, the 
President gave more. 

Then we came to the election of 
November, 1934. Here again the 
Democrats went to the people on the 
basis of the New Deal, including huge 
expenditures for public works, indis- 
criminate relief, and special bonuses 
for the farmers and other groups. 
Most of the Republicans still endeav- 
ored to preach rugged individualism, 
clinging to principles of industry, 
thrift, and individual initiative. A few 
of these Republican candidates made 
about the same promises as did the 
Democrats. When the votes were 
counted it was found that candidates 
who clung to’ the old principles were 
defeated, while those who preached 
New Deal principles were elected. 

As a result of this situation the 
leaders of both parties are now com- 
peting with each other in promising 
anything to get votes. Both parties 
are selling their birthright for a mess 
of pottage. They forget the good of 
the country. What this will lead to 
years hence makes one shudder to 
think. 

The year 1936 seems to be shaping 
up to become another mere scramble 
for votes based on any promise to any 
person. Political leaders say that-the 
people “have the. bit in their -teeth”. 
Questions of right and wrong have 
been thrown to the winds. The fun- 
damental principles. which created 
America have been forgotten. It has 
become a grand mess. The nation is 
surely headed for a precipice unless 
something brings order out of chaos. 

In looking around for a remedy, we 
find that England was in this same 
situation a half-dozen years ago. 
England had had a fairly conservative 
government for a long period of time. 
Owing to the fact that England al- 
ways stood for free speech and never 
attempted to throttle the opposition, 
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Why not try it here in 1936? 


this conservative government was 
kept fairly liberal. After the war, 
however, the plain working classes of 
England began to realize their power. 
They found that they were the ones 
who really won the war and they 
came back with a determination to 
develop a strong political party. They 
allied themselves with the old Labor 
party—under Mr. MacDonald—and 
developed an active political organi- 
zation. They secured control of the 
government and immediately insti- 
tuted a New Deal program. 


Coalition in England 


Some think that our own New Deal 
is original with Franklin Roosevelt 
and his brain-trust. The fact is, how- 
ever, that Mr. Roosevelt adopted the 
idea from abroad. The Labor govern- 
ment of England spent huge sums for 
public works and relief. It endeav- 
ored to build up the farming popula- 
tion and subsidize the forgotten man 
by being a Santa Claus. All went well 
for a while, but in a few years the 
English credit was shaken, capital 
flowed to other countries, unemploy- 
ment increased, and Labor party lead- 
ers themselves were frightened. 

The king of England is certainly 
useful in an emergency. The: leaders 
of both the Labor party and the Con- 
servative party went to him for ad- 
vice. He suggested a coalition party 
with Ramsay MacDonald, leader of the 
Labor party, at the head of the gov- 
ernment, but with a cabinet made up 
largely by Conservatives. Of course 
some of the radical die-hards, such 
as Arthur Henderson, did not agree to 
this coalition; and many die-hard 
Conservatives did not go along. Most 
of the leaders, however, both Con- 
servative and Labor, joined forces. 
They all agreed that it would not be 
a permanent affair and that it should 
last, as a maximum, not more than 








eight years, while possibly four years 
would be sufficient. They called the 
new party the National party, and they 
went to the polls on such a basis. 

A study of newspapers and mag- 
azines of that period is exceedingly 
interesting. We find most active lead- 
ers of both parties going to their 
constituencies appealing for the new 
National party. The Labor party 
leaders asked their people not to vote 
for the Labor party, but for the Na- 
tional party. On the same platform 
the Conservative leaders begged their 
followers not to vote the Conservative 
ticket, but to vote the National ticket. 
It was more a religious revival than 
a political campaign. Employer and 
wage-earner worked arm in arm, cam- 
paigning in the interests of the nation 
as a whole. It was a spectacle, and 
the results were extraordinary. 

When the votes were counted, the 
new coalition government—known as 
the National party—came through 
with a tremendous plurality. From 
that moment conditions began to im- 
prove. English credit increased. En- 
glish ships began to sail again to 
every foreign land. The textile mills 
started up operations. The whole eco- 
nomic situation changed over night. 
A certain amount of needed public 
works were built; but the silly com- 
petition which had been going on 
ceased. Those who were entitled to 
relief continued to receive it; but no 
money was handed out for political 
purposes. Government efficiency was 
increased and governmental expendi- 
tures were decreased. Business so 
expanded that receipts from taxation 
enabled the rate to be reduced. Eng- 
land again started upward. 


Lasting Gains 


Things are now so good in England 
that the people are actually forgetting 
the terrible condition that existed 
during the last few years of the Labor 
government. It is very probable that 
we will soon see the coalition Na- 
tional party go out of existence. This 
is nothing to worry about, as the 
party has served its purpose. Because 
we get out of the hospital, after we 
enter it, is ne reason why hospitals 
should not exist. It is the same with 
coalition governments. It is even 
likely that at the next election the 
Labor party may again come into 
power; but it will not be the Labor 
party of ten years ago. 

It seems to many people that the 
solution of the problem facing the 
people of the United States today is 
very similar to the problem which 
faced England a half-dozen years ago. 
This means that the correction of our 
problems can best be brought about 
by a coalition government for a pe- 
riod of, say, four years. No one party 


today has a chance before the voters 
by recommending the curbing of re- 
lief, holding the veterans to their 
trade, taking the nursing bottles away 
from the farmers, and reducing ap- 
propriations for public works to a 
reasonable figure. In short, no political 
party can win an election at the pres- 
ent time on the platform of a bal- 
anced budget. 


Divided We Fall 


Only by both parties agreeing in 
advance to quit the dangerous com- 
petition and go to the people on the 
same platform, can we expect to get 
out of this dilemma. Unfortunately we 
cannot adopt the exact English system 
of solving the problem. The United 
States has a_ written constitution 
which England does not have. The 
United States lacks the intelligent and 
unselfish civil service which England 
has. There are other points of differ- 
ence. There are, however, several 
ways by which a coalition government 
could be secured in the United States. 
I will briefly mention two. 

(1) The leaders of both parties 
could get together and agree on iden- 
tically the same platform. So far as 
possible these party leaders would 
agree on the same candidates. This 
could not be done in all cases; but in 
a large number of cases the best 
Democrats- and the best Republicans 
in each state would be selected for 
this coalition ticket. I would hope 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt might be 
very glad to be candidate for Presi- 
dent on the ticket of both parties, 
with a conservative Republican, such 
as Wadsworth, as Vice-President. 
This seems a fanciful dream at the 
present time, but a lot can happen in 
eighteen months. 

President Roosevelt may not be as 
strong politically or as strong physi- 
cally in June, 1936, as he is today. 
The Democratic party is wholly de- 
pendent on him. If he should -drop 
dead today, the Democratic party 
would collapse like a house of cards. 
The present leaders of the New Deal 
would ‘flee from Washington as 
Napoleon’s generals fled when Napo- 
leon was taken to Saint Helena. 
President Roosevelt knows this, and 
many of his associates know it like- 
wise. It is very possible that in 1936 
he would be willing to adopt such a 
compromise. 

(2) If such an arrangement could 
not be made, another move would be to 
have the Republican party nominate 
fer its presidential candidate a con- 
servative Democrat such as Senator 
Carter Glass or the former Director 
of the Budget, Lew Douglas. Just as 
soon as it became evident that this 
would happen, one might see an inde- 
pendent Democratic party formed 
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which would be called the Jefferson- 
ian Democrats. This new Democratic 
party would nominate this same con- 
servative Democrat that the Repub- 
lican party would nominate. 


Thus a conservative Democrat, 
backed by four-fifths of the Republi- 
cans and at least one-third of the 
Democrats, would go to the polls 
against Franklin Roosevelt with a 
new radical party made up of pro- 
gressive Republicans and_ radical 
Democrats. There also would be the 
usual small parties such as the So- 
cialists, Communists, etc., but these 
would pull from the Roosevelt vote 
and not from the conservative vote. 

As Republicans are realizing that 
they can never win by imitating the 
New Deal, this second method is very 
possible. I am sure if this second 
method were tried, Franklin Roose- 
velt would be defeated even in 1936. 


Or Else a Dictator 


As I look at the situation, we are 
confronted with three other alterna- 
tives: First, we may have a return 
of prosperity without inflation, which 
will cause business to so pick up that 
the budget can be balanced naturally. 
Business will be better; but whether 
it will be better to an extent neces- 
sary to get us out is debatable. 

A second possibility is a Republican 
landslide due simply to a reaction 
against the New Deal program. The 
American people are very fickle. They 
are willing to try anything once; but 
they are impatient and are just as 
crazy for a second change as they 
were for the first. The history of the 
prohibition and repeal movements 
clearly demonstrates this. 

A third possibility is a dictatorship. 
It seems as if this would be beyond 
reason in the United States. Really 
there is no excuse for it. On the 
other hand, some new country is com- 
ing under the control of a bellowing 
dictator each year. Every year the 
United States is coming closer to it. 

It may be that one of these three 
things may happen, thus forestalling 
a coalition government. I believe, 
however, that a coalition government 
would be better than any of them. 

Just one word in closing. I am_no 
stand-pat Republican. I have voted 
the Democratic ticket as many times 
as I have voted the Republican ticket. 
I believe in equal opportunities for all, 
and subsidies for none. I believe that 
the wages of men are more important 
than the wages of money, and that 
the future of America depends not 
on the wealthy class nor on the poor 
class; but on the great middle class. 
lt is to the interests of this great 
middle class that I appeal for a coali- 
tion government for four years, so as 
to start over again on the right track. 























STARHEMBERG 


BY ROGER SHAW 


tege- 


Here is a strange combination of Richard 
Lionheart and Benito Mussolini, medieval 
crusader and post-war fascist. This last of 


the Austrian barons functions as dictator. 
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D URING THE YEAR that William Penn 
consolidated Philadelphia, the savage 
Turks, out of the southeast, laid siege 
to Germanic Vienna. It was a critical 
time for European civilization—this 
1683—and Poland rushed to the res- 
cue with her famous chivalry of 
armored knights. But the real savior 
of the Hapsburg metropolis was an 
Austrian of ancient lineage, Field 
Marshal Count Guido Starhemberg, 
whose forces routed the wild Osmanli 
and preserved Kultur for future gen- 
erations. Starhembergs had _ been 
heard from before, and indeed have 
been heard from since. 

Today Prince Ernst Starhemberg is 
all-powerful as Austrian dictator. He 
is, furthermore, the last of those 
medieval barons whose Gothic hor- 
net’s nests sit perched. along the Rhine 
and Danube. The present Starhem- 
berg is said to have thirteen hoary 
castles in or about Upper Austria, and 
like his ancestors he employs a horde 
of feudal retainers. They are called 
the Heimwehr. 

Ernst Ruediger Camillo Maria 
Starhemberg was born in 1899. at 
Castle Efferding in Upper Austria, as 
the seventh prince of his line. His 
earlier ancestors were eleventh-cen- 
tury crusaders. His mother was a 
Countess Larisch von Moennich be- 
fore her marriage to the sixth prince. 
History tells us that during the eight- 
eenth century the most illustrious 
Austrian families were Liechtenstein, 
Esterhazy, Starhemberg, Schwarzen- 
berg, Dietrichstein, Lobkowitz, Khev- 
enhueller, Paar, Clary, Harrach, 
Auersperg, Colloredo, Kaunitz, and 
Windischgraetz. The Starhembergs 
are still going strong, as shown by 
daily press reports. 

Young Starhemberg is big, healthy, 
and good-looking in a rugged outdoor 
sort of way. He likes to wear short 
leather breeches and a green Tyrolese 
hat with feathers. Noble countryman, 
he is a product of the soil and of rus- 
tic reaction. His aristocratic old 
mamma is an Austrian delegate to the 
League of Nations, and a grande dame 
indeed. Royal English Windsors are 
bourgeois parvenus to the Starhem- 
bergs and their relations, who doubt- 
less trace their origins back to Thor 
and Wotan and Widukind. 

Prince Ernst served on the Italian 
front in the World War and was se- 
verely wounded. He made a gallant 
record there at 17, as any Starhem- 
berg should. The close of the war 
found him restless and eager for more 
knight errantry. There were numer- 
ous frontier disputes, accompanied by 

some fierce guerrilla fighting, and the 
prince fought in German ranks 
against the Poles in Upper Silesia, and 
in Austrian ranks against the Jugo- 











Major Emil Fey, righthand man of 
Starhemberg and his movement. 


slavs along the Styrian border. He 
showed himself an accomplished free- 
companion by heredity, and then at- 
tended the universities of Innsbruck 
and Munich, for warfare had sadly 
interrupted his academic education. 

In Munich the prince fell under the 
spell of Adolf Hitler and his racial 
doctrines, and he participated in the 
famous Hitler-Ludendorff putsch of 
1923—the beer-hall putsch. When this 
failed disastrously with the jailing of 
Hitler and the trial of Ludendorff, 
Starhemberg returned to the ances- 
tral estates in Austria—a democratic 
Austria in which Hapsburgs and 
Starhembergs were at very much of 
a discount. 

The pre-war Dual Monarchy has 
been described as a German head 
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upon a crazy polyglot body. Post-war 
Austria was the decapitated German 
head. The old empire had close to 50 
million population; the new republic 
had about 6 million! 

Vienna was in complete control of 
the pink and pacific Social-Democrats 
—natural enemies of feudal warhorses 
like the Starhembergs. The Viennese, 
like most city dwellers, were sophis- 
ticated and agnostic. The countryside, 
Catholic and conservative, was in vio- 
lent opposition to municipal heretics. 

Starhemberg, of course, sided with 
the peasants and became their leader, 
as befitted a noble lord and landlord. 
He organized the Heimwehr as his 
private army, camping and drilling 
them on his great estates, and arming 
them with grenades, automatics, and 
machine-guns. Green-shirted, these 
gangsters became a menace to society 
as the Austrian feud between liberals 
and conservatives gradually increased 
in bitterness. Occasionally Starhem- 
berg’ would appear in pink Vienna, 
clad in his leather breeches, but gen- 
erally he was ranging over agrarian 
Austria inspecting his widespread 
Heimwehr network. 

Early in 1933, Hitler came to power 
in Germany. In Austria there arose 
a native party of sympathetic brown- 
shirts, mostly bourgeois and free- 
thinking. Starhemberg had been the 
friend and disciple of the little 
Reichsleader a decade earlier; but the 
neo-paganism and leveling tendencies 
of the German nazis displeased him 
as a Catholic aristocrat. Nazi methods 
of direct action naturally appealed to 
him, but he preferred to continue as 
a swan in the little Austrian pond 
rather than as a mere duckling in the 
German sea. He vigorously opposed 


The Austrian regular army is moving up to support the 
Heimwehr in the terrific fighting of early last year. 
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union with Germany, and also turned 
against those Austrians—and there 
were many of them—who favored the 
Anschluss, or Pan-German solution. 
This stand by the prince brought him 
into alliance with tiny Chancellor 
Dollfuss, a Catholic ex-peasant who 
hated Vienna and progress. 

Dollfuss, a clever politician, consid- 
ered the Starhemberg Heimwehr a 
tremendous asset, and he assumed a 
clerical dictatorship in 1933 under the 
watchful Starhemberg eye. Mean- 
while the prince conceived a vast ad- 
miration ‘for Italian fascism and 
Mussolini. He became an outstand- 
ing Italophile—a fact which would 
have shocked his blond, square- 
headed ancestors profoundly. The 
family ghosts would have preferred 
Hitler. The Heimwehr and the trans- 
alpine blackshirts established a close 
accord, and the prince made jaunts 
to Rome; as did Dollfuss, who was 
deeply religious. 


Two Austrian Wars 


Then things came to a head in Aus- 
tria. In February, 1934, the Heim- 
wehr attacked the Viennese social- 
ists, aided by gas, heavy howitzers, 
and federal police. Mussolini had 
prompted the action. The pink burgh- 
ers resisted with sporting rifles and 
rusty 1918-model machine-guns, but 
were worsted after four days of 
bloody struggle. Model tenements of 
Vienna, considered the finest in the 
world, were partially destroyed; and 
the city fathers were killed, jailed, or 
forced into exile. Starhemberg and 
his lieutenant, Major Emil Fey, di- 
rected operations and kept the hang- 
men busy for weeks thereafter. 





late last July. 


Nazi coup in Vienna, staged 


It failed. 


“Hatchet-face” Fey, noted as a mili- 
tarist and martinet, especially distin- 
guished himself. Pink Vienna was 
crushed, but the Austrian nazis were 
still to be heard from. 

Late in July the brownshirts rose, 
captured the federal chancery, and 
shot Dollfuss with a swift brutality. 
A section of the well-armed Styrian 
Heimwehr, under Protestant pastors, 
supported them in a brief civil war; 
but Starhemberg and Fey, with the 
vast majority of Heimwehr behind 
them, crushed the browns as they 
had previously crushed the pinks. In 
Germany, Hitler disavowed his Aus- 
trian confreres; while Mussolini 
moved an Italian army to the Aus- 
trian frontier to support Starhemberg 
if need should arise. 

Kurt Schuschnigg, clerical and re- 
actionary, succeeded Dollfuss as chan- 
cellor; while Starhemberg became 
vice-chancellor, with Fey as minister 
of interior. Within the new govern- 
ment, Starhemberg’s Heimwehr and 
Schuschnigg’s Catholic storm-troops 
glared at one another like the feudal 
men-at-arms of two baronial rivals, 
or the gunmen of two Chicago beer- 
gangs. To date, the Heimwehr have 
the edge. 


Sharp Divisions 


The curse of the Austrian situation 
—a European danger spot still—is that 
no coalition seems possible between 
the three diverse factions: Starhem- 
berg’s Heimatblock is agrarian, cleri- 
cal, pro-Italian; the nazis are bour- 
geois, neo-pagan, pro-German; the 
socialists are urban, agnostic, interna- 
tionalist. Each of these three parties 
dislikes the other two cordially, and 
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Heimwehr capture a radio broad- 
casting station seized by the rebels. 


the population is fairly evenly divided 
between the three. The Heimwehr 
and clericals—who have outlawed 
browns and pinks under the existing 
dictatorship—hold the support of less 
than half the nation; and one can do 
anything with bayonets except sit on 
them indefinitely. 

Furthermore, with true Austrian 
laxity, the Starhemberg dictatorship 
is an easy-going affair as compared 
to the machinelike regimentation of 
Hitler or Mussolini. There are comic 
opera aspects, for one can purchase 
plentiful biographies of the hated 
Hitler in Vienna, but few of the na- 
tional hero, St. Dollfuss. Outlawed 
nazis, who are supposedly liquidated, 
argue with government officials and 
scold them roundly! 

Of late, Austro-German relations 
have improved to the surprise of 
many. The German nazis, under 
Goebbels and Rosenberg, have had 
Austrian ambitions; while they 
preached friendship with Poland, 
Germany’s traditional foe. With Po- 
land they signed a ten-year peace 
pact in 1934, while they tried to annex 
Vienna. But the German aristocracy 
of Reichswehr generals and Wilhelm- 
strasse diplomats favor letting Aus- 
tria alone, while they are anti-Polish 
and demand a return to Germany of 
the Polish Corridor. It is due to the 
increasing influence of these bemon- 
ocled “fine people”—these Junkers— 
that Berlin and Vienna are again on 
speaking terms, and the “monocles” 
would like to sabotage the German- 
Polish agreement for which the nazis 
were responsible. 

In other words, the South German 
nazis want to annex Austria, while 
the East Prussian aristocrats would 


Starhemberg, rustic at heart, likes to 
wear the native costume of Austria. 


like instead to re-annex the Polish 
Corridor. This is the conflicting 
double-keynote of German foreign 
policy today. 

Prince Starhemberg, who stoutly 
favors his country’s independence, is 
a determined enemy of trade unions 
and political parties. He dislikes the 
class struggle, as waged between em- 
ployers and workmen, and also the 
political struggle, as waged between 
partisan machines. Starhemberg is a 
devoted admirer of fascism and Mus- 
solini, and hence has introduced the 
“Italian” corporative state into Aus- 
tria upon the Italian model. 

Instead of a parliament, Austria has 
now a system of four consultative 
organs which are said to emanate 

(Continued on page 68) 
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A long column of the Heimwehr, private army of 
Prince Starhemberg, which has medieval aspects. 
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PLAGUE 
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At Valley Forge, in 1779, Dr. Thacher 
described the horrors of frozen feet 
with amputation frequent, surgical 
equipment meager, and no anesthetic. 


The Paris Plague of 1581 gave Etienne 
Gourmelen his opportunity. He was 
in the front rank of the surgeons who 
contributed most to French surgery. 


Fabricius Hildanus (1560-1634) 


prac- 


tised in Bern. He denounced the red 
hot knives and caustics of his predeces- 
sors and records many successful cases. 


IN DAYS GONE BY 


The dangers besetting surgery 


in earlier times have been brought 
home to readers of today by the skill 
of the modern photographer and by 
painstaking study of historical detail. 
Photographic illustrations were made 
by Lejaren a Hiller, of Underwood & 
Underwood, for Davis & Geck. Inc., 
manufacturers of surgical sutures. 
The pictures have been selected from 
a larger series, all of which bear di- 
rectly or indirectly on the use of su- 
tures, or ligatures, or in simple terms, 
the thread or substance with which a 


surgeon makes his stitches. 





All photographs © Davis & Geck, Inc. 





Anesthetic was used by Guy de Chauliac Gaspare Tagliacozzi (1546-1599) was 
(1300-1368). He rendered his patients PLASTIC the first educated surgeon to meddle 
drowsy with sponges containing lettuce, with the hand of God, as the ecclesi- 


opium or hemlock dipped in hot water. astics regarded it, by plastic surgery. 


Jeremias Trautman of Wittenberg in 1610 Study of fundamentals made Pierre 
performed the first complete cesarean sec- BONES Franco one of the skillful surgeons of 
tion of record. Neither pain nor loss of the Sixteenth Century. Bilateral hernia 
blood was excessive, the patient testified. was his specialty. He was also an author. 
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International Business Machines Corp. 


Scales showing the first, second, third class and parcel post charges to all zones are 


STAMPS PER 02. 


used in offices and factories everywhere. 


They can be easily read at a glance. 


WHAT DO YOU WEIGH? 


BY ROGER WILLIAM RIIS 


Everything that we use, wear, eat, drink, read or see in our daily 


routine has probably passed the critical test of the scales. 


Human 


beings are only one of many millions of things that are weighed. 


For THE PAST eight months the Dionne 
quintuplets have consistently occupied 
Page One. When the “quins” gain 
a couple of ounces the news was al- 
ways worth a stick of type, and when 
they lose weight millions of news- 
paper readers frown ominously with 
Dr. Dafoe. Their persistent fight for 
life rouses the interest of human be- 
ings everywhere. 

If you stop to think about it, it is 
a significant fact that the gauge of 
public interest in the babies was their 
weight. Parents take pride in their 
children in proportion to weight. Why 
is it that everyone knows how much 
he weighs, when he is uncertain about 
his height, or the name of his grand- 
mother, or the size of his pajamas? 

People are acutely interested in 


their weight. Ask the man who had 
the “Guess Your Weight” concession 
at the Chicago Fair. In its first year 
22,000,000 persons visited the fair and 
1,125,480 got themselves weighed. In 
its second year there were 16,000,000 
visitors; and nearly 1,300,000 were 
weighed. One in every 12 persons. 
This was no free weighing either; you 
paid 15 cents for it. 

Furthermore, to show the extent to 
which people are “scale wise”, let it 
be said that the owners of the con- 
cession attribute the increased patron- 
age the second year to a change in 
type of scale. In 1933, the scales were 
chairs which depended from springs, 
and the operator had to steady the 
chair with his hand after the customer 
got into it. That laying of a hand on 
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the scale aroused much suspicion. In 
1934 the scales were replaced by 
automatic platform scales having no 
springs, and thousands commented on 
the fact. “You can’t fool these scales”, 
they said. In fact, one of the old 
type was kept in operation for pur- 
poses of comparison; that scale 
weighed 39,000 people during the 
summer, while each of the others 
averaged 114,000. 

But human beings are only one of 
millions of things that are weighed. 
Weighing is the universal background 


of our daily life. Everything we use, 


everything we wear, everything we 
eat or drink, everything we read, 
everything we see around us has to 
pass the critical test of the scales at 
a crucial stage in manufacture. 














Scales have weighed out the milk 
we had for breakfast this morning, 
and the cereal, sugar, coffee, salt— 
even to eggs, when eggs are sold at 
wholesale. Meats, vegetables, ice 
cream, fish, candy, about every food 
there is, we buy or sell by the pound; 
about every drink, too. Is that sur- 
prising? Wait and see. 

The average American rural family 
eats 9,571 pounds of food annually. 
That is just under five tons. Quite a 
lot of weighing in that. But it is all 
weighed, probably several times over, 
in its long course from the producer 
to the consumer. 


Shoes to Hats 


The material in our hats is mea- 
sured by weight when the hats are 
made. Our clothes pass over scales. 
Weavers buy cotton and wool by the 
pound; and they have ingenious scales 
to tell them how much yardage there 
is in every bolt of cloth. Hides for 
our shoes are sorted according to 
weight. This paper is sold by weight. 

The use of weighing and of scales 
is far more extensive today than it 
was even a few years ago. The twen- 
tieth century’s demand for speed and 
efficiency, in manufacture and in dis- 
tribution, has developed all types of 
machinery to an advanced state. 
Weighing is a process which typifies 
this modern day. We insist on accu- 
rate knowledge. 

The scale is unique among man’s 
instruments in two ways. For one, 
it makes use of the one and only un- 
changing, unvarying force known in 
the world. Every other force, every 
other source of power, changes and 
shifts. The sun’s heat is never twice 
the same; different kinds of gasoline 
have different power factors; electric 
currents alter constantly. Gravity 
alone knows no faintest change. The 
scale uses this eternal force. 

Again, the scale is the only mech- 
anism which performs a job, furnishes 
its own power to do that job, and 
registers the result. Other machines 
receive power from some outside me- 
chanical source. Not so the scale. It 
weighs amounts from a milligram to 
many tons, and directs itself entirely 
in so doing. It is an entity complete 
in itself. 

But don’t deceive yourself into 
thinking that the scale only weighs. 
It is the unfaltering performer of 
scores of intricate operations through- 
out industry, things of which you 
would never believe a scale capable. 
For instance, the modern automatic 
scale is used, today, for: 

Insuring the unvarying thickness of 
U. S. paper money; 

Controlling the amount of sand on 
sand paper, and stopping the produc- 
tion if the amount varies; 
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International Business Machines Corp. 


When a bolt or roll of fabric is placed on the scales, 
the length in yards and fractions is accurately shown. 





Toledo Scale Co. 
Every man, woman and child is vitally interested. in 
his weight. It is a good indicator of one’s health. 
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years of signing at a normal rate. 


of 46.7 tons. 





ODDITIES 


An average signature weighs something like 36,000 to an ounce, or several 


The average man weighs 153 pounds, the average woman 140. 
average man carries in his pockets 1% pound of money, keys, pencils, and 
the like. The average woman carries 114 pounds in her handbag. 


A pint of water does not weigh exactly a pound, but 1.04 pounds. 
The average human brain weighs 3 pounds. 


An inch of rain on the average American house and lot has a total weight 


A normal stroke on a piano, in playing a chord, weighs 114 pounds; on 
a typewriter in hitting a letter, 14 pound. 

The world, we are told, weighs 614 sextillion tons. Its heaviest element, 
if it could be collected in a pound lot, weighs at the rate of 1400 pounds 
per cubic foot. That is osmium. Lead weighs half that. 

The scale mechanism which is capable of weighing all these things 
(except the earth) weighs only 1034 pounds. 





The 








Detecting “seeds” or flaws in optical 
lenses; 

Counting the number of nuts, bolts, 
or screws in a barrel; 

Finding the center of mass of con- 
necting rods; 

Verifying the purity of city water 
supplies; 

Locating the radii of power sectors; 

Determining the amount of moisture 
in bolts of cloth; © 

Calculating the price of food sold 
by grocers and butchers; 

Making file records of weights in 
coal mines, etc., and of date and na- 
ture and destination of material 
weighed; 
Toledo Scale Co. 








Scales are widely used to show breakage or 
other serious shortage in liquor packaging. 


Controlling the quality of all kinds 
of beverages, from beer to milk; 

Registering the daily production, 
and arrivals and departures of swarms 
of bees; 

In wind tunnels, for showing stress 
and strain of planes under test; 

For packaging noodles, tacks, and 
many such small objects which no 
other device can handle efficiently. 

One widely known scale company 
in Toledo has a department whose 
sole duty is to supply manufacturers 
with the consulting service they de- 
mand. A score or more of requests 
for technical engineering aid come to 
this department monthly. One re- 
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ACCOUNTANT 


cent request was that listed above, to 
do with packaging noodles. It need 
not be noodles, for the same principle 
is now applied to sugar, or any sub- 
stance that can be made to flow 
smoothly. Noodles are more difficult 
to handle because they cling to one 
another and are troublesome to ap- 
portion to packages in equal amounts. 

The company’s reaction to this re- 
quest is typical of modern industry. 
After studying the problem it built a 
vibrating conveyor with an “el- 
eye” attachment. The conveyc 1! 
shakes the noodles along and in. the 
package. When the package is nearly 
full, the scale goes down a bit, draw- 
ing a metallic curtain partly over the 
light from the electric eye, and the 
conveyor’s vibrations slow up. Noo- 
dles then fall more slowly into the 
package, and still more slowly, until 
the last one is dropped in as calculat- 
ingly as by a human hand. 

More than human is the scale that 
counts. Do you need to know how 
many nuts or bolts there are in this 
box or bin? The pieces to be counted 
are placed on the scale platform. A 
few similar pieces are placed in a 
“unit pan”. You set an indicator to 
the number in the pan, and the scale 
immediately tells you how many 
pieces are on the platform. 

A phenomenon of accounting? 
Hardly! The scale merely discovers, 
by weighing, that there are so many 
times as many in the larger mess. as 
in the smaller one; and where two 
hairlines cross on an accounting chart 
affixed to the scale (equipped with 
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Scale shows the number 
of pieces in any load. 











a magnifying lens) you read your an- 
swer. With equal facility the device 
counts yards or gallons. 

Again, the great wind tunnels which 
are used today to test model air- 
planes depend upon scales for their 
function. Scale engineers construct 
the levers, indicating, and recording 
mechanism used. 

The alert scale manufacturer is 
very much alive to all this demand, 
and is constantly perfecting new 
models. Two of the 1934 develop- 
ments are a sensational retailer’s scale 
which instantly calculates the cost of 
any article placed upon it, and an 
industrial scale, the Printweigh, 
which makes printed records of ma- 
terial weighed, showing its source, 
destination, weight, and other desired 
details. Scales which print weight 
have been known for many years; but 
the industrial models have taken 
many seconds for cogs and wheels to 
work into position. The new one 
prints in a tenth of a second and is 
capable of keeping far more complete 
records. The value of this in coal 
mines, chemical plants, and industries 
where many different . weights of 
varied materials are being shipped, is 
hard to overemphasize. 

Not only is the industry alive, but 
there are rumors, from what Wash- 
ington reporters call “usually well- 
informed sources”, of developments to 
come this spring which will vitally 
affect many industries outside the 
scale industry. Research and collab- 
orative effort are responsible. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Toledo Scale Co. 


This scale assures the utmost uniformity of content in 
packaging macaroni and other types of food products. 


SKEINS Rayon skeins vary somewhat in weight. 
proper weight to bring the total weight of each package to a pre-determined, uniform amount. 
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The young ladies in white are selecting ones of the 











THE MARCH OF MINDS AND EVENTS 


Return to Reason 


THIS NEW PROGRAM of emergency pub- 
lic employment should be governed 
by a number of practical principles: 

1. All work undertaken should be 
useful—not just for a day, or a year, 
but useful in the sense that it affords 
permanent improvement in _ living 
conditions or that it creates future 
new wealth. 

2. Compensation on emergency 
public projects should be ... not so 
large as to encourage the rejection 
of opportunities for private employ- 
ment or the leaving of private em- 
ployment. 

—FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT. 


The President went on to state five 
more principles; but these two are 
enough to show that the Administra- 
tion is big enough to acknowledge 
errors. 

Our favorite relief worker got $5 
a day, later $4, for raking leaves and 
joining his comrades periodically 
about the circle in the laborious task 
of watching them burn. This pay is 
quite as much as he formerly got 
driving a street car, though he com- 
plains bitterly about half-time em- 
ployment. He.uses his own car to get 
to and from the scene of operations. 


Wealthy Old Age 


Dr. TowNsEND’s simple prescription 
for prosperity—to have the Govern- 
ment pay $200 monthly to each per- 
son over sixty—reaches Congress 
with millions of signatures. To ex- 
pose its fallacies is to wound the 
feelings of all who signed the petition. 
To keep silent is to aid a queer com- 
bination of idealists and morons to 
establish by legislation a scheme that 
in its simplicity ranks with perpetual 
motion and lifting oneself by one’s 
own bootstraps; and a scheme that 
would have disastrous consequences. 

This Townsend plan needs. no de- 
bate for the affirmative, no argument 
by the prosecution. It is sufficiently 
gilded to sell itself. Almost all per- 
sons over sixty would like to receive 
a life pension at the hands of an 
appreciative government. Almost all 
persons whose parents are over sixty, 
ditto. Almost all persons who are 
approaching sixty—-say already past 
the half-century mark—ditto. The 


ayes have it! 


Here are some Townsend plan fal- 
lacies: 

A pension of $200 monthly to Pa 
and Ma is a total of $4800 a year. It 
is equal to an outright gift, on their 
sixtieth birthday, of $120,000 invested 
in Liberty bonds. A mere bagatelle, 
a slight token from their Uncle 
Samuel. 

Leaving out of consideration the 
abominably rich, how many individ- 
uals would send, of their own money, 
$50 each week to Pa with an extra 
$59 to Ma? The average individual 
plainly could not afford it; and the 
country is nothing more nor less than 
the aggregate of its individuals. 

The only requirement is that the 
pensioner must spend the money, in 
the United States, within the month. 
Keeping money in circulation is the 
crux of the plan. But how many 
watchers—non - producing parasites— 
would Uncle Sam need to employ to 
overcome a natural inclination to save 
some of this sudden wealth? Would 
grown-up children quit work to help 
their parents spend, thus reducing 
the number of producers and there- 
fore the national income? 

We have been so successful in 
lengthening the span of life that the 
last census found 10.4 million persons 
over sixty living in the United States. 
A monthly pension of $200 each 
would require 25 billion dollars a 
year. Our total national income is 
less than 50 billion dollars a year. 
This national income cannot be more 
nor less than the aggregate income 
of individuals. 

Thus 50 cents out of every dollar 
we spend (assuming that we spend 
all of our income) would go, not for 
what we buy, but for this pension 
fund. The sales tax with which Dr. 
Townsend proposes to find the money 
would need to be a 50 per cent tax. 
As a consequence the price of every- 
thing would be doubled. A dollar’s 
worth of coal would sell for $2.. Half 
of this would be divided among all 
who helped to produce and distribute 
it, and half would go to Washington 
for the pension fund. “ 


If you could by some magic keep - 


present prices from doubling, and 
still send 50 per cent to Washington, 
you would reduce by one-half the 
amount now divided among produc- 
ers and distributors, thus cutting in 
half the nation’s earned income. 
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Walter Lippmann’s articles for the 
New York “Herald Tribune” drew a 
reply from Dr. Townsend, which dis- 
closes the colossal error of the whole 
plan. The California physician’s pre-— 
scription for a happy old age assumes 
a taxable fund of 1200 billion dollars 
--24 times the national income. Mr. 
Lippmann suggests that Dr. Townsend 
apparently believes that if a farmer 
sells a bushel of wheat for a dollar 
to a miller, who sells it as flour for 
two dollars to a baker, who sells it 
as bread for three dollars to a con- 
sumer, there is a fund of six dollars 
subject to tax. 

An error of a mere 1150 billion 
dollars these days cannot be counted 
upon to discourage those who would 
bring recovery by signing a petition 
and passing a law. 


Jobless 


THE INTERNATIONAL Labor Office says 
that on January 1st, unemployment 
in twenty-eight leading countries to- 
talled 20,000,000, or 1,000,000 less 
than on January Ist a year ago. If 
unemployment affects an average 
family of four, then about one person 
in ten in the western world is still 
directly affected by unemployment— 
and must be fed, clothed, and housed 
by the commonweal. In most coun- 
tries unemployment is declining, but 
less rapidly than before. 

In the United States there are con- 
tradictory figures, based in part on 
estimates and approximations, which 
the Labor Office duly reports; but 
the trend, at least in the last quarter 
of 1934, was upward. The fact re- 
mains that in the sixth year of de- 
pression there are no accurate figures, 
government or otherwise, on this 
country’s greatest single problem— 
unemployment. 


Wrong by $4,000,000,000 


A year aco, the President himself 
reminds us, a definitely balanced 
budget was proclaimed in advance for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936. 
But as the President lives he learns. 
His hope of a year ago is modified. 
“With the single exception of one 
item,” he says now, “every current 
expenditure of whatever nature will 
be fully covered by our estimate of © 
current receipts.” The single item 









































By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 


Ten million unemployed Americans, portrayed collectively as a pet dinosaur, are eating 
MANPOWER! their little heads off. The congressional and presidential cavemen are wondering what 


measures to take, in order to harness up this stupendous bulk for constructive purposes. 
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amounts to some four billion dollars. 
This trifling amount, greater than 
the entire expenses of the Govern- 
ment in a pre-depression year, the 
President recommends for appropria- 
tion by Congress “in one sum, sub- 
ject to allocation by the Executive 
principally for giving work to those 
unemployed on the relief rolls”. 


News Value 


THE TREASURED “Times” gives two col- 
umns to an account of the Supreme 
Court trial of the gold clause, and 
four solid pages in the same issue to 
testimony in a Jersey kidnaping trial. 
No one disputes the editor’s appraisal 
of the public interest. Yet a decision 
in the gold case adverse to the Gov- 
ernment, according to the Attorney 
General, would increase the public 
and private debt of the nation by 
more than 69 billion dollars. 
Question: If a decision of the 
Court, nullifying the act of Congress 
which voided the gold payment 
clause, could increase public and pri- 
vate debts by 69 billion dollars, did 
not that same act of Congress decrease 
the same debts by the same amount? 
And when debts are decreased by act 
of Congress, rather than by payment, 
is it not confiscation? Out of their 
own mouths shall we judge them. 


Presidential Backbone 


Tue Bonus bill, which will be passed 
by Congress and vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, places FDR in distinguished 
company. Coolidge vetoed the orig- 
inal measure in 1924, although the 
burden then was spread over twenty 
years. Hoover’s vigorous denuncia- 
tion of earlier-payment plan was a 
factor in his defeat for reélection. 
Now comes the third President— 
member of a different political party, 
champion of the Forgotten Man—to 
defend the public treasury against the 
demands of an organized minority. 
Six out of seven veterans have al- 
ready borrowed on their certificates, 
an average of $556 edch. The ulti- 
mate average value, ten years from 
now by accrued interest, is $1000. 


Foreign Trade 


THERE ARE no reasons why Americans 
today should feel that we had better, 
or must, or even can, stay in our 
own backyard. 

—JosePH C. RovENSKY 


But, the Chase National Bank vice- 
president adds, “the realization is 
growing that we must buy in order 
that we may sell. Foreign trade is 


truly reciprocal”. He finds conditions 
improving in South Africa, Australia, 
and most of the countries of South 





America. There are indications, also, 
that the nadir of depression has been 
passed in Canada, England, Germany, 
and Sweden. 


The Second Export-Import Bank, 


formed in March, 1934, especially to 
stimulate trade with Cuba (the first 
bank was to handle trade with Rus- 
sia), is ready to help both exporters 
and importers in all directions. 

For eleven months of 1934, U. S. 
exports totaled 1962 million dollars 
in value, compared with 1482 millions 
in the same period of 1933. It was a 
rise of 33 per cent. Imports were 
1522 millions, compared with 1316, or 
a rise of only 16 per cent. Our sales- 
men abroad are more successful than 
the economists at Washington who 
seek ways to permit more abundant 
but painless entry of foreign prod- 
ucts. 


How to Recover 


RAILWAY LABOR believes that recovery 
of our industry must depend upon 
enlarging employment opportunities 
... We propose a six-hour day for 
employees of carriers engaged in in- 
terstate commerce ... Our bill pro- 
tects the present standard day’s wage. 

—AMERICAN RaILWAy EXECUTIVES 

ASSN. 
_(A labor leaders’ organization) 


The six-hour day, wnless it is put 
in at the expense of labor, will add 
at least $400,000,000 to railroad ex- 
penses. 

—JosrePH B. EastTMan, 
Federal Railroad Coérdinator. 


Note how the railroads are to be 
helped toward recovery by their or- 
ganized employees. “Our bill” is al- 
ready prepared. All that is necessary 
is enactment by Congress, approval 
by the President, and acceptance by 
the courts. Railroad management and 
railroad ownership need not be con- 
sulted. 


You Can’t Even Run Away 


SOME EMPLOYERS require drastic meas- 
ures to awaken them to the fact that 
a welfare measure like the National 
Industry Recovery Act must be ad- 
hered to if there is to be paid that 
respect which citizens owe to their 
country in time of economic war. 
—Wit.IAM Haran Biack, 
Justice, N. Y. Supreme Court 


So the Court granted the plea of 
the Doll and Toy Workers’ Union, and 
decreed that doll manufacturer Ralph 
A. Freundlich of New York City shall 
not move his plant to Clinton, Mas- 
sachusetts. An alternative laid down 
by the union and approved by the 
Court is that he shall employ only 
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union members in the Clinton fac- 
tory, where the force is said to num- 
ber 6700 workers. 


France’s New Deal 


Ir I can obtain a deflation of egorsm 
and a deflation of pessimism, I believe 
France will win through. She must 
believe in herself, instead of doubt; 
discipline herself, instead of dispers- 
ing herself in factions; be enterpris- 
ing, instead of smug; and act, instead 
of speak. 
—PIERRE-ETIENNE FLANDIN, 
Premier of France. 


A fireside radio talk, by the man 
who is becoming known as the Roose- 
velt of France, lays down another 
New Deal. Like the original New 
Deal, it is somewhat vague in its be- 
ginnings. And there is the disarm- 
ing advance apology for error: “Be- 
tween those who risk being wrong 
and do something, and those who for 
fear of being wrong prefer to wait, 
the country must judge. I prefer to 
take risks.” Financially and indus- 
trially, as well as politically, France 
had been drifting toward the rocks. 


Republican Praise 


THE INCREASE in the number of com- 
panies reporting profits is encouraging 
evidence that business is ready to ad- 
vance whenever there is opportunity. 
Meeting severe tests has its advan- 
tages. Another factor is the willing- 
ness to codperate behind a chosen 
leader. —James G. Harsorp 


The General is chairman of the 
Radio Corporation of America, a 
$100,000,000 concern. But he is also 
widely known as a: recent president 
of the National Republican Club in 
New York City. 


Divoree Mill and Bill 


THE LAWYERS of Reno estimated that 
1934’s marital squabbles brought at 
least $500,000 to Nevada from those 
who wanted to end it quickly and 
painlessly. Divorces increased 21 per 
cent from 1933, some 2,789 ° being 
granted. A further increase is ex- 
pected with returning of prosperity, 
when more people can afford them. 
But twice as many marriage licenses 
were issued—which means that our 
most sorely tried institution, Mar- 
riage, is holding its lines in the heart 
of the enemy’s territory. 
Competition between Reno and 
Yuma, Arizona, for the mythical and 
useless title of the “marriage capital 
of the West” continues hot. Reno 
still leads with 5,629 marriage licenses 
in 1934. Yuma had 4,334. You pays 
your money and takes your choice. 











WINTER SPORTS AND SPORTSMEN 


BY ISABELLE STORY 


The national parks are being used increasingly by winter sports 


enthusiasts. 


are leading the popularity parade when 


Today tobogganing, skiing, 


skating and bobsledding 
winter shoots icy blasts. 








SPILLS 


NaTIONAL parks are definitely on the 
winter sports map. They were put 
there by the National Ski Association 
at its meeting in Chicago early in De- 
cember, when it selected Mount Rai- 
nier National Park, in Washington, 
as the scene of its national champion- 
ship downhill and slalom ski races to 
be held next spring. At the same 
time, Rainier will be used for the 
tryouts to select a ski team for the 
Olympiad at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
Germany, in 1936. These are the two 
greatest American skiing events of 
the year. 

Long before the action of the Na- 
tional Ski Association made the parks 
loom large in the public conscious- 
ness, ski experts throughout the coun- 


silver hay” with a minimum of danger. 


try and abroad had recognized the 
exceptional advantages which Mount 
Rainier, and its sister parks of the 
High Sierras— Yosemite, Sequoia, 
General Grant, and Rocky Mountain 
offered for this type of winter sports. 

Scheduled ski tournaments on thrill- 
ing snow-covered slopes drew famous 
skiers, while amateurs and novices 
gained courage and experience on 
gentle slopes under expert guidance. 
Regular seasons for following cold 
weather sports in these high moun- 
tain areas were inaugurated and drew 
large crowds from the neighboring 
towns seeking contrast and the invig- 
oration that comes from indulging in 
winter sports. For, paradoxically, 
these areas of unusually heavy snow- 
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The tin-can slide in Sequoia National Park offers winter sport enthusiasts a reckless “roll in the 
Switzerland has nothing on this joyous frolic. 


fall and ideal winter sports conditions 
are located within easy reach of sea- 
coast and valley towns which experi- 
ence mild winters. 

The interest in winter sports was 
especially noticeable last winter. Fol- 
lowing a summer vacation season of 
curtailed travel throughout the coun- 
try generally, and notwithstanding 
exceptionally mild weather which re- 
sulted in poor conditions for winter 
sports, winter use of the national 
parks more than doubled. This year, 
with heavy snows beginning in No- 
vember, the national park winter 
sports devotees are more than usually 
enthusiastic. 

The national championship — ski 
races and the Olympic team tryouts 





in Rainier National Park will take 
place on April 13 and 14 in Paradise 
Valley. At that time only the dormer 
windows of well known Paradise Inn 
will be visible, peeping out from great 
masses of glittering snow. The en- 
tire park area will be a fairyland, at- 
tracting thousands of visitors who will 
serve only as spectators, appreciating 
the exquisite beauty of the park as 
much as the skillful skiing. 

The downhill ski contest of the na- 
tional championship races will be held 
on the Silver Ski Course which was 
inaugurated last year. It extends 
from Camp Muir, high on the slopes 
of Mount Rainier at the 10,000-foot 
level, to Paradise Valley. This route, 
considered one of the most difficult 
trials anywhere for skiers, involves 
almost five miles of skiing and turn- 
ing, with a vertical drop of a mile. 


Sports for Softies, Too 


In addition to the Silver Skis Cham- 
pionship contest, annual snow-sport 
contests are staged by chambers of 
commerce of nearby cities, and moun- 
taineering clubs hold annual outings 
in Rainier. Skiing, although the most 
spectacular and breath-taking of the 
winter pastimes, is not the only one. 
For those who prefer milder activi- 
ties, there are always the four-horse 
sleighs, the swift toboggan slides or 
old-fashioned snow battles. 

In Rainier the days, though cold, 
are not too cold. Nearly always there 
are a few hours of warm sunshine. 
The nights are brilliantly cold and 
clear, with a headiness in the air as 
stimulating as old wine. After the 
sun has sunk behind the mountains, 
starlight and moonlight bring out the 
mysterious beauty of sparkling frost. 
Outdoor sports are possible long after 
dark through the aid of highpowered 
flood lighting. 

A still milder climate prevails in 
California’s Yosemite Valley, because 
of the shelter of its granite cliffs. On 
the sunny northern side, where much 
of the amateur sport takes place, one 
may often, in the middle of the day, 
indulge in a snowball fight without 
benefit of heavy clothing. But it is 
different up in the high country of 
the park, above the valley rim, where 
exist ski frelds that rank with the 
outstanding courses of Europe. 

Between the more outstanding 
events, there are ice pageants on the 
largest outdoor rink in the West, skat- 
ing carnivals, and skiing contests, fol- 
lowing each other with amazing 
rapidity. Gymkhanas—novel games 


on ice or snow in which all may parti- . 


cipate—and skijoring add to the fun, 
the latter being accomplished on skis 
behind especially trained horses. The 
sporty toboggan slide, built after study 
of the best in the country and abroad 


and illuminated for night use, has a 
continuous conveyor that takes the 
work out of. tobogganing by hauling 
sled and passengers to the top. 

And Yosemite is the home of the 
ash-can slide. Ash Can Alley is the 
old toboggan course, abandoned some 
years ago when the new one was 
built. Someone conceived the idea of 
taking the handles from the tops of 
ash can lids, inverting them, and us- 
ing them as sleds on which to crouch 
and whirl down the old toboggan 
slide. The idea caught like wildfire 
and Ash Can Alley became oné of 
the most popular places in the park. 
There is a definite technique to this 
sport. The can rider must sit in the 
center of the inverted lid, with legs 
crossed and weight properly balanced. 
Then a gentle push starts him whirl- 
ing madly down the slide. If luck 
is with him, and he keeps his balance, 
he may reach the bottom the way he 
started out, but more probably he will 
be tossed off into the soft snow. 

Yosemite’s skiing conditions are su- 
perb. Access to the rim above the 
valley by motor is possible over a 
road kept open by the park authori- 
ties. At the end of the forty-five 
minute ride one is up among the 
Sierra peaks, where some of the 
trickiest skiing imaginable may be 
had. 

Not so long in the winter sports 
field, but increasingly popular, are 
Sequoia and General Grant Parks, 
also in the High Sierras. Last year 

















Tobogganing would be nicer if it 
were less like the Stock Market. 
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Sequoia held its first winter sports 
carnival, and early this past January 
(1934) it was host for the first time 
to the Winter Sports Carnival, spon- 
sored by the California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce and previously held 
in Yosemite. Skiing and skating, the 
two most popular winter sports in 
California, are the leading cold- 
weather amusements in Sequoia. 

Last year for the first time, Mount 
Whitney, the highest peak in conti- 
nental United States, was the success- 
ful objective of a ski trip. Otto Steiner 
of the German-Austrian Alpine Asso- 
ciation made this record, accomplish- 
ing the 200-mile journey in five days 
and getting within about one hundred 
feet of the summit that reaches 14,496 
feet above sea-level. 

Rocky Mountain National Park in 
Colorado is becoming increasingly 
well-known for its ski tournaments. 
Sponsored by the United States Ama- 
teur Ski Association, days of thrills 
and spills are experienced as Olympic 
stars and other nationally-known 
skiers compete in the high jumps and 
the cross country races. 

Lassen Volcanic National Park in 
California and Crater Lake in Oregon 
have not yet attained to the full dig- 
nity of winter sports seasons, but each 
year when weather conditions permit 
they are the objective of striking ski 
races and tournaments. Because of 
heavy snows it has not been practic- 
able thus far for the National Park 
Service to clear the highways into the 
park sufficiently to permit travel. 


Where to Go 


There are other national parks open 
for use during the winter, because of 
mild weather conditions and easy ac- 
cessibility. These include far-off 
Hawaii National Park, with its trop- 
ical setting; Hot Springs in Arkansas, 
the winter spa of the national park 
system; the South Rim of the Grand 
Canyon, with trips possible into the 
warmer Canyon depths; Carlsbad 
Caverns, where the temperature 
varies only a degree or two through- 


out the year; Zion, Wind Cave, Platt,- 


and the Great Smokies and Acadia 
in the East. Also in this group are 
many of the prehistoric national mon- 
uments of the Southwest, and the na- 
tional military and historical parks 
and monuments of the East. To the 
keen winter sportsman they offer a 
wide variety of recreation and plea- 
sure when snow is on the ground. 





This department of the Review is 
edited with the codperation of the 
American Civic Association. Isabelle 
Story, author of this article, is Editor- 
in-Chief of the National Park Service. 
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Rising lines representing slightly improved business and commodity levels would be more 
encouraging were they accompanied by bars that would show lower government expenditures. 


THE PULSE OF BUSINESS 


A modified new deal for the unemployed. The automobile world 


stages a one-industry bid for recovery leadership. 


Steel tries to lift 


its head. These are highlights in the current world of business. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, reporting to 
Congress on the state of the Union, 
announced the “stark fact” that great 
numbers remain unemployed, told 
what he proposed to do about it, and 
asked for the codperation of both 
houses. His budget message, deliv- 
ered three days later, translated the 
aims and aspirations of the earlier 
address into dollars and cents of ex- 
penditure that the federal government 
must make to end the growing horror 
of economic insecurity. 

These two messages are more im- 
portant than mere recommendations 
to Representatives and Senators. They 
bring home to the country at large, 
and to business men in particular, the 
point that the federal government at 
last is going about the handling of 
unemployment on a_ business-like 
basis. The errors of former quickly 
concocted emergency efforts are to 
give way before a constructive and 
well considered plan. 

In part, at least, the present unem- 
ployment situation is a product of the 
acts of the Administration itself. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt successfully snapped 
the country out of the downward 
spiral of deflation, only to create in 
its place a new spiral that has been 
almost as vicious in its consequences. 
His huge expenditures for relief and 





the methods of their administration 
have served to undermine the con- 
fidence of business leaders. 

These men in turn have restricted 
their activities, have failed to re-hire 
the workers they released during the 
worst days of the depression. And 
because they did not re-hire, the bill 
for relief has remained at confidence- 
shaking figures. The obvious aim of 
the President is to break this new 
spiral, to restore the confidence of 
business without neglecting to take 
adequate care of the needy. 

In part, too, the present situation 
is a product of the acts of business 
leaders. Capitalists, historically con- 
servative, have fought against the 
growing liberalism which has so re- 
cently arrived in this country. Their 
confidence in the more _liberally- 
minded Administration was easily 
shaken. Gradually increasing num- 
bers of business men have come to 
accept, as sound, certain of the less 
radical features of the President’s pro- 
gram—and gradually also the Admin- 
istration has weeded out certain fea- 
tures that were perhaps too idealistic. 
The fight has improved the program 
but it has also served to delay recov- 
ery. Had the Administration and 
business seen eye-to-eye, our unem- 
ployed would have been fewer. 
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Hereafter all those who are em- 
ployable will have to do a real day’s 
work, on a useful project, to be en- 
titled to any compensation from the 
Government. The new arrangement 
will warrant the confidence of busi- 
ness men. It is the way they would 
attack the problem. And once con- 
fidence is generated the task will 
shrink to manageable size. 

Business may not be able to re- 
hire all those who are now idle, but 
it should be able to take on a sufficient 
number to assure that the plan, as 
outlined by the President, will not 
be swamped beneath a tidal wave of 
unemployment. It may not be able to 
re-hire 8 or 10 million men, but it 
should re-hire 5 or 6 million. 

Nor has the President overlooked 
an incentive. Under his program in- 
dustrial leaders will have the choice 
of either paying the wages of these 
men directly, for work in their fac- 
tories, or indirectly, through taxation, 
for work on public improvements. 


Motor Gladness 


Our monthly index of general busi- 
ness for December (see page 66) 
steps up to 55.5 per cent of normal, 
from a revised figure of 53 per cent 
for November and October. A wide- 
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GOING UP 


spread spirit of mild optimism which 
pervades the land, backed in quite 
extraordinary array by this or that 
definite item of cheer, has not yet be- 
gun to exert its maximum influence 
upon the index. 

By all odds the most astounding 
fact disclosed in any current index of 
business is unseasonal activity in the 
production of automobiles. December 
output of motor cars, 137,000 (esti- 
mated by Cram’s), was not large in 
comparison with last April’s peak of 
379,000; but it is notable when com- 
pared with 87,000 in December, 1933. 

A proper question to raise, digging 
into the facts behind the news, is 
this: Will automobile production suf- 
fer in February and March, because 
of this haste in pushing out new 
models in December and January? 
Has the public really been buying, in 
mid-winter? We suspect that it is 
dealer optimism, inspired by pep talks 
emanating from management; but an 
industry which last year registered 
45 per cent increase in volume stands 
on ground more solid than that of 
mere optimism. 

Our peculiar interest in this unsea- 
sonal output of automobiles is due to 
a realization that were it not for that 
bright spot any index of general busi- 
ness would present a sorry picture. 
Surely the country expects too much 
of an industry that neither asks nor 
receives help from Washington. 


Survival of the Fittest 


An impulse to look further behind 
the figures, to discover trends within 
the automobile industry itself, dis- 
closes the fact that the Big Three— 
General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler 
—-have strengthened their leadership. 
They account for 91 out of every 100 
new passenger cars registered, a gain 





Twice as many automobiles were produced in 1934 as in 
depression 1932, though the money value rose less rapidly. 


of 1 over 1933. With eleven months 
registration figures before us (gather- 
ed by R. L. Polk & Co. and the 
Automotive Daily News) we compute 
the relative percentages of the major 
groups, to find that General Motors 
built 40 out of every 100 new pas- 
senger cars registered, the Ford Motor 
Company 28, and Chrysler 23. 

These three industrial giants ac- 
count for 1,645,073 out of a total of 
1,807,013 passenger cars registered in 
the eleven months. The major factor 
of success, in each instance, is a car 
selling at the factory for about $600 
in the standard sedan model—other- 
wise known as the Ford, the Chev- 
rolet, and the Plymouth. 

This trend toward low-priced cars 
is the most obvious fact in the whole 
realm of modern business. Fifteen 
years have witnessed a drop of $382 
in the wholesale price of the average 
car, from $882 in 1919 to $500 in 1934. 
The decline was halted -in. this last 


year, when the average price rose 
slightly from $488 in 1933, reflecting 
a tendency to buy de luxe rather than 
standard models while still purchas- 
ing in the low-priced group. Our 
average price is a wholesale price. We 
obtain it by dividing the wholesale 
value of passenger cars by the num- 
ber produced, both figures reported 
yearly by the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Motor trucks are similarly enjoying 
a revival of prosperity, an estimated 
1934 output of 589,000 units having 
been exceeded only twice, in 1929 and 
1930. Here again Chevrolet, Ford, 
and Dodge, in the order named, sup- 
port the claim of the Big Three— 
General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler 
companies—to numerical superiority. 
Far in the lead among other truck 
makers is the International.- 

Including both passenger cars and 
trucks, the motor industry measures_ 
its recovery effort in this fashion: 


Passenger 
cars Trucks Value 
1934 (est.) 2,296,000 589,000  1,453,800,000 
1933 1,627,768 358,440 987,436,000 
1932 1,185,185 245,282 793,045,000 


It is 100 per cent advance from the 
lean year 1932. At the same time we 
are still 2.8 million cars shy of the 
peak year 1929. 


Steel Looks Up 


This boom in motor production has 
dragged along with it another major 
industry, steel. Twelve weeks in a 
row, as these lines are written, have 
witnessed a rise in steel activity as 
measured by percentage of capacity. 
For the first week of the new year, 
the figure stood at 44% per cent, a 
steady advance from 2344 per cent in 
September and from a 1934 low of 
19 per cent in August. 

Fifty per cent of capacity is the 
zone where profits begin for the 
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Estimates for 1934 indicate that steel volume was com- 


parable with 1931. If so, note the margin of profit. 














day when his misery will begin. Often, he 
knows how long it will last. 


His acute distress is caused by pollen carried 
in the air from a particular kind of tree or 
grass or weed or, in rare instances, a flower. 
Some people may be affected by several types 
of pollen. Little or no relief may be secured 
until the particular types are known and 
proper measures are taken to immunize 
against them. 


It requires patience on the part of the suf- 
ferer and thoroughness and understanding on 
the part of his doctor to find out, in advance 
of the dreaded season, whether hay fever 
will be brought on by a tree in April or 
May, a grass in June or July, or a weed in 
August or September. 


One of the methods by which the doctor 
finds out which pollen causes hay fever con- 
sists of making a series of tiny scratches, 


Hay Fever 


Me a hay fever sufferer can point 
to a calendar and foretell almost to the 
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about an eighth of an inch long, which 
penetrate the outer skin. He may make from 
eight to thirty tests, the number depending 
upon the variety of air-borne pollens in the 
patient’s locality. On each scratch the doctor 
applies one drop of a different pollen solu- 
tion. If a particular pollen has caused past 
trouble, a slight, itching elevation will 
appear on the skin where the scratch was 
made. 


Based on the results of these tests, the doctor 
knows just what to do and when to begin 
to build up the immunity of his patient 
against the individual trouble-making pollen 
or pollens. 

Some stubborn cases do not yield to this im- 
munizing process, but a majority of hay fever 
patients have been made far more comfort- 
able by it. Many of them have been relieved 
completely. 


The time to begin the battle against 1935 
hay fever is now! 





FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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larger companies. It was exceeded 
for a continuous period of ten weeks 
in the second quarter of 1934, and 
for ten weeks also in the middle of 
1933. The turn downward began at 
59 per cent in 1933, and at 61 per cent 
in 1934. 

A true picture of steel earnings, 
however, is obtained only by divid- 
ing the year into quarters. In the 
second quarter of 1934, with opera- 
tions averaging 54 per cent, all the 
leading companies showed a profit. In 
the third quarter, when operations 
averaged 24 per cent, eleven com- 
panies out of thirteen showed a loss. 
Shipments of finished products by the 
U. S. Steel Corporation in 1934 ex- 
ceeded those of 1933 by a slight mar- 
gin. But shipments in April, May, 
and June, were twice as large as those 
of October, November, and December. 

For the year 1934, total steel pro- 
duction reached 25.5 million tons, 





compared with 22.6 million tons in 
1933 and 13.5 million in 1932. It was 
90 per cent improvement in two 
years; yet it was only 55 per. cent 
of average production in prosperity 
years 1924-29. 

Here is a current phenomenon in 
steel: The smaller the plant the more 
likely it is to be earning money. U. S. 
Steel Corporation, capacity 13 million 
tons, preponderantly equipped to turn 
out structural steel, rails, pipe, and 
ship plates, reports a loss for nine 
months of 1934 so far as common 
stockholders are concerned. Inland 
Steel Company, capacity 1 million 
tons (which makes it seventh in size), 
reports a nine-months profit equal to 
$2.65 per share and contrasted with 
a deficit in the same three-quarters 
of 1933. This was largely automobile 
business. 

It is possible to read between the 
lines these days and discover that 50 
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per cent of capacity probably means 
75 per cent for one plant and 25 per 
cent for another. Steel traditionally 
is prince or pauper. Now it demon- 
strates ability to be prince and pauper 
at the same moment. 

A cloud on the steel horizon is the 
plain fact that the higher rises the 
thermometer of activity, the more cer- 
tain is the prospect of labor strife. Or- 
ganized labor has never accepted de- 
feat in automobile and steel plants, and 
with New Deal blessing it is preparing 
for The Day. More men are employed 
in the industry, at higher wage (in 
proportion to tonnage), than ever be- 
fore. 

But the welfare of the worker is at 
times less important than the welfare 
of the organization. A militant left 
wing—the popular term is “rank and 
file’-—of the Amalgamated believes 
that the moment is ripe to force union 
recognition. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
Constitution gives Congress authority 
to coin money and fix the value 
thereof, the Government was so con- 
fident that the lower court decisions 
in its favor would be sustained by 
the Supreme Court that Attorney 
General Cummings personally de- 
cided to appear before the court and 
make the arguments. Usually this 
responsibility falls upon assistants or 
upon the solicitor general. 

Less spectacular perhaps, but more 
uncertain in outcome, are the cases 
involving the constitutionality of the 
Railroad Pension Law and the Fra- 
zier-Lemke Farm Moratorium Act. 
Both of these statutes have been held 
unconstitutional by lower courts, in 
itself a significant forewarning as to 
what the Supreme Court may do. 
Both laws were rushed through in 
the closing hours of the last Congress 
in June, 1934. One was forced through 
by the labor bloc and the other by the 
farm bloc. Neither was in any sense 
an Administration New Deal measure. 
They were signed by Mr. Roosevelt 
after hesitation. 

The Railroad Retirement Act came 
up in the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court on a plea from the 
railroads asking a permanent injunc- 
tion restraining operation of the act. 
In granting this request, Chief Justice 
A. A. Wheat held that the act was 
unconstitutional. Although the act 
was passed under the interstate com- 
merce powers of Congress, Justice 
Wheat said that it extended retire- 
ment benefits to railroad employees 
not engaged in interstate commerce 
and in fact to several thousand not 
engaged in commerce at all, as in the 
case of maintenance men and shop 
workers. Justice Wheat also took 
exception to provisions which re- 
quired the railroads to contribute to 
pensions for employees who had been 
discharged within the year previous 
to the act, whether for cause or 
otherwise. He objected also that the 
carriers were required, in event of 
reémploying any person, to count all 
prior service as part of the service 
entitling him to an annuity. The 
court thought that to require pay- 
ments of huge sums in pensions for 
services long since completed and 
fully paid for seemed to be taking 
property without due process of law. 

A crucial section of the farm mort- 
gage moratorium law was held invalid 
by Federal Judge W. Calvin Chesnut 
in Baltimore last September. His 
decision held that Section 7 of Sub- 
section (s) of Section 75 of the 
Bankruptcy Act was unconstitutional. 
He said that its effect was to partially 
cancel debts and to materially impair 


Waiting for the Final Verdict 


the rights of mortgagees. The provi- 
sion permitted a five-year morato- 
rium in the enforcement against farm- 
ers of mortgage and other liens. While 
acknowledging the authority of Con- 
gress in bankruptcy legislation, he 
said that this power was subject to 
the due process clause. Judge Ches- 
nut challenged particularly the pro- 
visions of the act which permitted a 
five-year mortgage moratorium upon 
payment by the farmer of a fair 
rental value for the property and 
secondly, provision for ultimate ac- 
quisition of the property by the 
farmer upon payment of the appraised 
price. Judge Chesnut insisted that 
this was in conflict with the most 
important feature of mortgage secur- 
ity, namely, the right of the mortgagee 
to retain title to the property until 
the whole debt was paid, and failing 
that, to become the absolute owner 
through the sale in equity, if he is 
the highest bidder. 

A number of cases have appeared 
in the lower courts contesting the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. One 
case in Florida, arising out of a mar- 
keting agreement and license for 
citrus fruit, resulted in the Federal 
District Court holding the entire Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act unconsti- 
tutional. This decision, however, was 
overturned by the circuit court of 
appeals on the ground that the ques- 
tion of constitutionality was not prop- 
erly before the lower court. Except 
for one other case, in which the act 
was upheld, the issue of constitution- 
ality has not been involved in AAA 
litigation. Most of the cases have 
arisen out of disputes over interstate 
commerce under the act. In one case 
attacking the constitutionality of the 
Jones-Costigan sugar act, which is 
in reality an amendment to AAA, the 
government was upheld. No consti- 
tutional questions have as yet reached 
the Supreme Court and it is uncer- 
tain in just what form the issue finally 
will come up to be tested. 

Likewise nothing has reached the 
Court concerning the constitution- 
ality of the act creating the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, although officials 
of the Edison Electric Institute have 
stated that they expect some of the 
power companies among their mem- 
bership to bring such a test suit. The 
Edison Electric Institute engaged 
Newton D. Baker and Former Repre- 
sentative James M. Beck to draft an 
opinion concerning the TVA legisla- 
tion and they reported that it was 
“palpably unconstitutional.” A pro- 
posal by the officers of the Institute 
that the Government codperate in 
bringing a test case was rejected in 
Washington. 
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TOBACCO 


STOCKS 


* ALL important tobacco companies 
are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and paying regular divi- 
dends. The investment and income 

ssibilities of such companies, which 
Line demonstrated their inherent 
strength during the past several years, 
are very unusual at this time and are 
sketched in our booklet, ‘“Tobacco— 
Its Human Appeal and Investment 
Value.”’ 
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Share and Units Corporation 


Sixty-one Broadway. New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs. Please send me your booklet ‘““Tobacco—It 
Human Appeal and Investment Value." 

















CASH DIVIDEND NOTICE 
OBACCO TRUST SHARES, Series A, 
Empire Trust Company, Trustee, will 

ay the semi-annual cash distribution for 

Tobacco Trust Shares, payable February 

15, 1935, to holders of record January 31, 

1935. This will be at rate of 25.2 cents 

per share. 

Share and Units Corporation, Depositor, 

Sponsor, and Distributor, Sixty-one Broad- 

way, New York. 











*% College Students *« 


Do you write short stories? If so here is 

your chance to win a cash prize or a new 

Remington portable typewriter, and also to 

appear in print. Write for particulars to: 
GOLDEN BOOK 


College Short Story Contest 
233 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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A charming home in quiet 
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ent location.... serving 
a clientele of refinement. 
Single Rooms from $2.00 Daily 
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Treasure Hunting, Incorporated 


(Continued from page 37) 
city. In the nearby port Callao, was 
an honest appearing sea _ captain 
named Thompson with his stout ship, 
the Mary Dear. On it the trusting 
Lima citizens took passage, carrying 
with them all their portable wealth 
and valuable objects from the Cathe- 
dral, including two life-size images 
of solid gold. Once at sea, Captain 
Thompson showed his gallant pirate 
character by butchering them all in 
the night and tossing the bodies over- 
board to the sharks. The rascally 
crew went to Cocos and there are 
supposed to have buried the loot, in- 
tending to return later when indigna- 
tion had blown over a bit. Thomp- 
son made a map, showing the location 
of the cave where the treasure was 
hidden, and dropped out of sight. 
Twenty-five years later Thompson 
was befriended by a man named 
Keating from New Foundland, to 
whom he confided his secret. The 
two arranged to go to Cocos on the 
ship of a Captain Bogue. Thompson 
died, but Keating and Bogue returned 
as planned. What happened is not 
exactly clear, but they apparently 
tapped the treasure. The crew mu- 
tinied and in ensuing troubles Bogue 
disappeared. Some say that Keating, 
greedy for all the treasure, locked 
him in the cave, while others say that 
Bogue was drowned in the surf, sink- 
ing like a stone because of the gold 
he was carrying on him. At any rate 
the crew went home empty-handed, 
and Keating passed the map on to 
someone else before his death. 
Recovery efforts have centered 
round Thompson’s map or the many 
copies of it. But weather does things 
to landmarks, and patient digging 
by scores of men, the use of dyna- 











Steel observation chamber used 
in recovery of the Egypt's gold. 


mite, metal-finding apparatus and the 
sinking of shafts has availed nothing. 
Within the past five years at least 
twenty groups have tried their luck, 
spending thousands of dollars. Never- 
theless, the man has yet to be found 
who has set eyes on the loot of Lima, 
or the skeleton of Captain Bogue who 
guards it, 

There are countless other treasures 
on land and sea which still defy re- 
covery after fortunes have been spent 
on them,. . the Lutine, a British pay 
ship which went down in the shoals 
off the Netherlands in 1799 with about 
five million dollars aboard . . . the 
De Braak, another British pay ship 
lying off Cape Henlopen, Delaware 
... the Spanish treasure fleet in Vigo 


Bay, Spain... the galleon Florentia 
in Tobermory Bay, Isle of Mull, Scot- 
land ... the Trinidad treasure, buried 
on this island off the Brazilian 
coast . . . the General Grant with 
50,000 ounces of gold aboard in the 
Auckland Islands .. . Oak Island in 
Nova Scotia . . . Nightingale Island 
in the South Atlantic, where one 
chest of silver has already been found 
. .. Cape Vidal on the Coast of Zulu- 
land where the Dorothea foundered 
with a fortune in gold bricks aboard 
... the list is endless. 

Whether modern engineering will 
be any more successful in bringing 
these fortunes to light is a question 
soon to be answered. A precious few 
will be; most of them will not. 

The chances are that the amateur 
will come home with nothing but 
blisters, callouses and mosquito bites 
to show for his labor. Engineering 
and scientific apparatus improves the 
odds, but doubles or triples the ex- 
pense. Common sense tells us that 
the size of these treasures—if they 
really exist—grows in direct ratio 
with the passing of time. 

The dollars and cents record of 
treasure expeditions is proof that 
they are a most hazardous and un- 
profitable speculation. Yet year after 
year men throw up good jobs, go to 
distant places, and dig for days in 
the blistering sun—just on the slim 
chance that the tattered map was 
authentic and that some cut-throat 
buried a few pieces-of-eight there in 
the first place. 

Suppose a scatter-brained group of 
men were to come to this writer with 
some fantastic treasure hunt in mind. 
Do you think he would be silly 
enough to join them? 

He certainly would. 


Starhemberg of Austria 


(Continued from page 51) 

from God, instead of from the people. 
There is a state council appointed by 
the president; a cultural council of 
church and school delegates; an eco- 
nomic council of business, industry, 
agriculture, and finance; and a pro- 
vincial council of state governors and 
finance ministers. Austria is made up 
of nine constituent states, including 
Vienna, Upper Austria, Lower Aus- 


tria, Salzburg, Burgenland, Carinthia,’ 


Styria, Tyrol, and Vorarlberg. Vienna 
is the federal capital, as well as a 
federal state. Viennese do not exactly 
cherish their noble prince. 

Strikes and unions are now illegal. 
the Catholic faith is firmly entrenched 
officially, and there is no death pen- 


alty except under martial law. The 
dominant Heimwehr evidently prefer 
nazis to socialists, for the pinks have 
generally been hung, while the browns 
have been honorably shot. Italian 
political influence, through Starhem- 
berg, is prevalent. So is “moral” 
censorship through extreme clerical 
influence, which is felt even by free- 
thinking children in the state schools. 
Incidentally, the “new” corporative 
economic idea is a direct return to 
the occupational organizations of the 
Middle Ages. 

There has been much newspaper 
talk of a Hapsburg restoration in un- 
happy Austria, with the young Otto 
as center of gossip. Otto’s chances are 
rather slim, for the Little Entente— 
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made up of ex-subjects of the Haps- 
burgs—are adamant against his er- 
mine-and-purple return to Vienna. 
In this they are wise without a doubt. 
But why should the Austrians crave 
a Hapsburg, when they already have 
a Starhemberg as uncrowned mon- 
arch? The Starhembergs are as old 
as the Hapsburgs, they are as medie- 
val-minded, as blue-blooded, and even 
more illustrious on the field of honor. 
If Prince Ernst has come to despise 
the self-made peasant named Hitler, 
he can also afford a glance of cold 
disdain in the direction of Pretender 
Otto, and his ambitious mother, ex- 
Kaiserin Zita. To date, the seventh 
prince of Starhemberg is proverbially 
sitting pretty. 
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A Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing 


(Continued from page 22) 
tional billions of credit available to 
large and small units of business 
whenever it is demanded. 

They hold 37 per cent of the gov- 
ernment debt, and are ready to give 
continued codperation to the Gov- 
ernment in this direction. 

Many bankers like to regard bank- 
ing as a profession. I believe that the 
thoughtful people of the country feel, 
just as the best element among the 
bankers themselves feels, that the 
banking business should be operated 
on professional standards. 

I am not implying that professional 
standards inherently are or ought to 
be higher than business standards; 
but as a matter of practice the doc- 
tors and lawyers, to take the two 
most obvious examples, have estab- 
lished in their respective professions 


fairly workable standards of skill and 
of ethics. 

You will note that in both these 
professions certain examinations are 
required before admission to practice. 
Should some such requirement be 
made applicable to bankers? 

Legislation is needed to establish 
fair rules of the road; and wise gov- 
ernment supervision is needed to 
maintain standards. But I believe 
that no amount of legislation or 
supervision can guarantee good bank- 
ing. In England there is very little 
either of banking law or regulation. 

I may be wrong, but I firmly be- 
lieve that those bankers whose skill 
and ethics are, and always have been, 
on a high plane, can, with proper 
assistance, establish and maintain 
adequate standards of skill and ethics 
in the banking structure as a whole. 


What Do You Weigh ? 


(Continued from page 57) 
One half-millionth of an inch is not 
very much, yet that is the accuracy 


to which scales are made to work. 
Thus, when a weight is placed upon . 


the platform, the platform is de- 
pressed 1/2,000 of an inch—two-thirds 
the thickness of a human hair. That 
tiny depression is able to register on 
the dial of the scale, with a five foot 
swing of the indicator. That’s preci- 
sion. If the platform could move an 
inch, the indicator would travel half 
a mile. It is precision far beyond 
government requirements. 

As the symbol of justice, the scale 
is almost as old as justice itself—as 
old as the dealings between man and 
man. One of the earliest references 
to weighing in written history con- 
cerns the dealing between Abraham 
and the sons of Heth. Abraham paid 
them 400 shekels for a cemetery plot, 
and he weighed out the shekels. 

The Romans gave their name to 
the Roman steel-yard, which is the 
same instrument used today on farms. 
That was a simple balanced beam. 
With this and with other forms of 
balances, weighing went on through 
the centuries, gradually coming un- 
der the eyes of law-makers and gath- 
ering around itself a body of regula- 
tions. How recent is the attempt to 
insure legally correct weight may 
surprise most people, for it was not 
until 1893 that every state in the 
Union was supplied by Washington 
with an official, standard set of 
weights. It may be equally surpris- 
ing to realize that since 1889 the 
metric system has been the official 
weighing system of the United States, 


used by the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, D. C. 

Until the last century the balance 
type of scale was the only kind 
known. Then the spring scale ap- 
peared, and it is widely used today 
for general purposes. In the most 
scientific and delicate weighing, how- 
ever, and in industry, it is not used, 
because of variations in springs due 
to atmospheric and other conditions. 
All springs work on the principle of 
distortion of metal. The modern scale 
is the pendulum scale, which utilizes 
the weight-against-weight, or balance 
principle. 

American scales are today the 
world’s best. They are sold through- 
out Europe, the Americas, Africa, 
Canada, Australia and Asia. One 
enterprising manufacturer sends a 
steamer loaded with scales up the 
Norwegian coast every few years, sell- 
ing to fishermen and fishing associa- 
tions. This popularity presents amus- 
ing problems at times, as when it 
was found necessary to translate a 
widely known motto. or slogan into 
Spanish; and it was noted with dis- 
may that the slogan read: “Sin Re- 
sortes”. Again, on the so-called per- 
son weighers, how to translate into 
many languages the simple directions 
about putting a coin in the slot? This 
was ingeniously solved by using a 
picture of a man inserting the coin. 
Pictures are universal language. 

When any object has been weighed 
on trusted scales, there can be no dis- 
agreement afterward. With reason is 
the scale the symbol of justice. It is 
an unsleeping watcher of just dealing 
between man and man. 
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DOES INTUITION 
OR INFORMATION 
GUIDE YOUR 
INVESTING? 


Sound investment decisions rest 
largely on the completeness and ac- 
curacy of one’s facts regarding a 
company, its personnel, and condi- 
tions affecting its future. The 
“Review of Reviews,” when besieged 
by investment-minded readers for 
advice, sought out a man of trained 
financial mind, of unimpeachable 
integrity, to whom inquiries might 
be referred with the knowledge that 


his counsel would be impartial. 
Here are typical inquiries received 
from readers of this magazine: 


“I hold 550 Shares National 
Service Co. (curb) @ average of 7/4. 
Do you advise immediate sale or 
longer holding; or further pur- 
chases at present levels (*% to 2) 
to bring average lower?” 

“What is your opinion as to the 
investment rating of the Irving In- 
vestors Management Co. until re- 
cently under the sponsorship of the 
Irving Trust Co. I own 40 shares 
in the “C” Fund. -Has the manage- 
ment shown itself capable of main- 
taining its assets, and does the mar- 
ket value of the shares follow the 
value of the commonly accepted 
‘stock averages’? Does the recent 
divorcement of this Corporation 
from the Irving Trust Co. reflect 
upon the policies of its directors?” 

“I am _ considering exchanging 
some of my non-dividend paying 
holdings for P. Lorillard Tobacco 
Common Stock. Will you kindly 
give me your opinion of this latter 
stock, and especially how does it 
rank in safety and yield with other 
tobacco companies?” 


Investigate Before Buying! 

If worried over your holdings; if you 
are considering a switch to stocks with 
more hopeful prospects of recovery; if 
you contemplate new purchases; by all 
means take advantage of this service 
as have so many of our readers. 


INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


%Please remember that this magazine 
is not in the business of selling invest- 
ment information, but is sincerely in- 
terested in serving its readers in the full- 
est measure. The investment counsellor 
we retain was for ten years the financial 
editor of a leading national magazine. 
He spent five years with a New York 
investment house and for more than a 
decade has served private clients in a 
continuous advisory capacity. His time 
and knowledge are at the service of our 
readers. A nominal charge is made. 


’ 


INVESTMENT SERVICE RR 2-35 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $.......... ($2 for the first 
security, $1 for each thereafter) to cover in- 
vestment analyses on securities which I am 
listing below or on separate sheet, together 
with questions which I wish specifically 
answered. 
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restless nature which automatically 
turns us over many times during the 
night. 

This is a good time to consider the 
arguments of whether a hard bed or 
a soft bed is the better. And I shall 
try to skirt around any partiality by 
being on the side of a buoyant bed— 
an oblique answer to the controversy. 
We have already seen how an un- 
yielding bed disturbs sleep by not 
providing places to put our arm, hip, 
knee, or—at times and on some beds 
—we even have trouble finding a 
comfortable place for our foot. A 
buoyant bed, which gives where 
there is pressure on it solves this 
trouble. It also lessens numbness and 
the number of turning-overs during 
the night, since more square inches of 
the body surface are supporting the 
body weight and the pressure any 
one place is correspondingly reduced. 


Hard Beds or Soft ? 


The feather-bed is too soft; the only 
way to change position in its yield- 
ing surface is to get out of bed and 
then go to bed on the other side all 
over again—either that or awaken 
half-smothered with a big section of 
the feather-bed over one’s head. The 
ironing boards which hospitals pre- 
tend are beds are at the other ex- 
treme—too hard or unyielding. Lit- 
tle wonder a hospital uses gallons of 
rubbing alcohol daily to massage 
away the numbness of its patients! 

We should bear in mind, also, that 
there are differences between indi- 
viduals. The bed which is “hard” 
for a person of considerable weight 
is “soft” to the human skeleton. No 
one can tell by looking at a bed, or 
by listening to the salesman, whether 
the bed had the right buoyancy for 
the person who is going to use it. So 
use commonsense—find out how the 
bed feels when you are on it. See if 
you sink in comfortably when lying 
on your back without sagging amid- 
ships. 

Then turn to one side—note if it 
was easy to turn, or whether the bed 
held you so deeply that it was an 
effort to turn. When on your side 
observe if your shoulder settles in 
comfortably without twisting and 
without pressure. Can you put the 
downward arm almost any place with 
comfort? Does your hip sink down 
comfortably with no twisting strain 
on back muscles—for you don’t want 
to wake up with a tired back. In 
short—buy your spring and mattress 
by the feel, as you should buy your 
shoes. Ten minutes of mild em- 
barrassment in trying out different 


Did You Sleep Well? 


bed combinations will be more than 
repaid by a lifetime of better rest. 

A good mattress on sagging springs 
makes a poor sleeping place. And 
good springs with a lumpy mattress is 
as good as sleeping in the coal bin, 
except for being less drafty. Sleep- 
ing quality is due to the combination 
of springs and mattress. When you 
find the right combination, get both 
of them. Your old springs can be 
used as a rose trellis, and the old 
mattress can be put on the bed your 
in-laws use—don’t be cruel to your 
children by giving them worn out 
relaxation equipment. Remember 
there are individual differences and 
a right combination of springs and 
mattress for each person. 


You Must Relax 


The different levels or degrees of 
sleep are clearly illustrated by the 
way the average person relaxes in go- 
ing to sleep. We relax from the 
ground upward, or from the foot of 
the bed toward the head. Feet and 
legs relax first; then the trunk 
muscles; then arms, neck, scalp, and, 
as we have seen, even the soft palate. 

When we awaken, we unrelax in 
the reverse order—from the head 
downward. The person who is half 
asleep can move his arms or turn 
his head, but he is too sleepy to be 
interested even in trying to move his 
feet. That is why so many find it 
easier to reach over and shut off the 
alarm clock than it is to throw one’s 
legs out of bed and get up. 

In light sleep, our legs may be re- 
laxed but our arms and head muscles 
are still slightly tense. This is not 
completely restful sleep. For deep 
sleep, with the greatest number of 
“rest units,” we should encourage our 
head to follow the example of our 
feet, and relax profoundly. 

In coaxing quick, deep sleep we 
should practice relaxing neck and 
shoulders—the feet and legs will take 
care of themselves—and we will have 
better sleep if our bed is buoyant 
enough and our spirits calm enough 
for us to relax the upper quarter of 
the body as nature so wants us to do. 


Measuring Sleep 


Sleep has depth as well as length; 
its value is measured not only by 
how many hours we are unconscious, 
but by how soundly we are relaxed. 

Now, what of those energetic people 
who defend the theory that sleep is 
just a bad habit—that it isn’t at all 
necessary—and that man will some- 
time be able to get along without any 
sleep, or at least with small amounts 
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of sleep? Most young people find 
this an entertaining theory. However, 
I must point out that the higher the 
form of animal life, the more de- 
pendent it is on sleep. One price we 
seem to pay for being the most in- 
telligent and versatile creatures in the 
world, is that sleep is more essential 
for our keeping this intelligence and 
adaptability in good working order. 

The bad habit theory was the one 
favored by Thomas Edison—who cer- 
tainly had bad habits of sleep which 
is quite another matter. He got 
about the orthodox eight hours sleep 
but very little of it in bed at night. 
He would sleep on a bench in his 
laboratory for a few minutes in the 
morning; he was seen sleeping while 
at the luncheon table at the Prince 
George Hotel; and later in the after- 
noon he would get some more sleep 
in the old-fashioned high-backed 
swivel-chair in his office around the 
corner from the hotel. 


Old Habits 


We are constitutionally inclined 
against changing habits. This is why 
we dislike parting with the bed, now 
sagging and lumpy, which Aunt Mar- 
garet gave as a wedding present. 
The right combination of new springs 
and mattress never seems right the 
first night because we are so used to 
the old ones. 

And there are a few whose only 
sleep habit is the habit of irregular 
hours of retiring. Just as there are 
others—fortunately for them a very 
small number—who have the habit 
of poor sleep. This reminds one of: 


An old lady who lived by the shore 

At length got so used to the roar 
That she never could sleep 
Unless someone would keep 

A-pounding away at her door. 


Then there is the famous incident 
of the Oriental potentate. On a visit 
to London, the hotel arranged a 
stately canopied bed in his hotel 
suite. He said, “What a large 
throne!” and despite its size sat with 
his stubby legs dangling off the foot 
while he received visitors. After his 
reception of distinguished guests he 
was fatigued. But because habit 
dominated his methods of sleep, he 
curled up on one corner of the car- 
pet. 

The cruelest punishment man has 
invented is to keep one from sleeping. 
This is a punishment which many 
persons today are slowly and unwit- 
tingly inflicting on themselves. Amaz- 
ing, isn’t it, that the thing which peo- 
ple do most they do so badly? 
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Europe has four groups of powers today. The French bloc is shown in black, the Italian 
bloc in stripes, German bloc in squares, neutrals in grey. This is a quick view. 


EUROPA BUILDS WITH NEW BLOCS 


A MAP-STUDY OF THE BALANCE OF POWER 


IN THE OPENING weeks of 1935 there 
are four principal groups of European 
nations, although the balance of power 
is no longer clearly defined due to a 
rather bewildering flux. Many of 
the lesser states are frankly after all 
they can get, and will serve which- 
ever major country is equipped to 
offer them the most in a material 
way. They resemble weak but ambi- 
tious schoolboys who owe their lolly- 
pops and cornsilk to some hulking 
bully who is making good. When the 
bully seems a little less hulking, the 
parasites look elsewhere for favors. 
There are, then, these four groups in 
Europe today—all of them shifting 
and only roughly delimited: 

The French group, which centers 
in Paris, upholds the European status 
quo as determined by the provisions 
of the peace treaties of 1919. It con- 
sists of France herself, her Belgian 
shadow, the Little Entente of Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and Jugoslavia, 


and the huge bulk of Soviet Russia. 
Russia, which once played a lone red 
hand, has adhered to the French group 
during the past half-year only; but 
Moscow is now in close relationship 
to Paris in a military way and also 
through the diplomacy of the League 
of Nations. Fear of Germany has 
united the Franco-Russian pair, as it 
did from 1890 till 1917. 

The Italian group, which centers 
in Rome, is a weak rival of the French 
system, and consists largely of states 
hostile to the peace treaties of 1919. 
Mussolini is its imperial cornerstone, 
and in addition to Italy there are 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania attached to. the  blackshirt 
apron-strings. Everyone in this group 
wants things which they lost in the 
war, or which they think they should 
have gotten. The recent row be- 
tween Hungary and Jugoslavia show- 
ed that Italy backed the former, while 
France backed the latter, according 
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to their respective blocs. Jugoslavia 
is Italy’s pet aversion. 

The German group consists largely 
of Germany, but Poland has been 
turning from France to the Reich 
during the past year in unmistakable 
style. Poland was formerly Ger- 
many’s worst foe, but a 10-year peace 
pact (1934) between Pilsudski and 
the nazis has changed all that. Japan 
is more or less affiliated with Ger- 
many and Poland, as against Russia. 

The neutral group consists of the 
World War stay-outs plus England, 
which wants continental peace. Hol- . 
land, Spain, Switzerland, and the 
Scandinavian countries and Baltic 
states are behind England and the 
League of Nations in their efforts to 
prevent another Armageddon. This 
neutral group is by far the most civil- 
ized and best governed bloc of them 
all, and none of its members is dic- 
tatorial in the roughshod fascist, nazi, 
or communist sense.—Rocer SHAw. 












Courtesy Union of South Africa 


ZIMBABWE MYSTERY 


AN AGE-OLD PUZZLE 


For seventy years visitors have tried to solve 
the riddle of Zimbabwe. Who built it? When 
did its people flourish? Nobody knows. 


For SEVENTY years visitors have tried 
to solve the riddle of Zimbabwe. Who 
built it? When did its people flour- 
ish? How were they destroyed? The 
answers are quite simple: Nobody 
knows. 

Most people who have put foot on 
African soil have seen very little of 
it. They usually see such Mediter- 


ranean ports as Algiers, Tunis, Alex- 
andria and that’s about all. Those 
who will take the trouble, and it isn’t 
a great deal nowadays, to visit other 
sections, will find that Africa really 
puts its spells upon them. 

Africa is full of mysteries. Some 
have been solved; others have not. 
Included among the unsolved mys- 
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teries is one which has baffled some 
of the ablest minds of our time, Zim- 
babwe. Who built these majestic 
structures? What was their purpose? 


How Old is Old? 


Next to Victoria Falls, the Zim- 
babwe ruins are the most interesting 
thing in Southern Rhodesia. They are 
located in the heart of the Rhodesian 
veldt, in the district known as Masho- 
naland, several hundred miles inland 
from the southeastern coast. They 
are shut off from the outside world 
by innumerable ranges of misty blue 
mountains. They maintain an air of 
mystery. The ruins were discovered 
in 1868 by an ivory trader who came 
upon them standing majestically in 
the bright sun. 

There are three distinct groups of 
ruins, commonly known as the Ellip- 
tical Temple, the Acropolis, and the 
Valley Ruins. The names are purely 
arbitrary, because no one knows the 
purposes they served. 

The Elliptical Temple was probably 
no temple at all. It is an irregularly 
walled enclosure 290 feet long and 
220 feet wide. It is considerably 
larger in area than most cathedrals 
today. The surrounding wall is about 
30 feet in height, about 14 feet in 
thickness at the base and 5 feet across 
the top. The wall is made of blocks 
of granite, laid like bricks without 
mortar. The stone was found nearby 
but each block has been neatly cut 
and fitted, and no little skill was dis- 
played in the cutting or laying of 
these stones. The chisel marks, of 
metal or tough diorite tools, may still 
be seen on the surfaces. The walls 
contain no inscriptions. None have 
been found anywhere in the ruins. 
Nor is there any trace of European 
or Asiatic influence in the general 
architecture. 


The Temple Ruins 


There are three narrow entrances 
to the Temple. Inside are structures 
to baffle the observer: conical towers, 
of supposed religious significance, and 
the remnants of raised platforms. 
Trees grow here and there, although 
most of the brush has been cleared 
out. At one time there was cement- 
like flooring over much of the interior, 
although most of it has been destroyed 
by persons seeking goid. Until com- 
paratively recent times, the place was 
at the mercy of whoever wanted to 
dig with spade or shovel. 

The carved soapstone birds on 
pedestals found inside the Temple 
have been cited as evidence that the 
place was once inhabited by a race 
of nature worshipers. The Phoeni- 
cians and Sabeans, for example, held 
similar birds sacred, and this fact has 





















who built Zimbabwe were not African 
in origin. 
seems to be that nature worship is 
quite universal, and that the local 
builders followed customary psycho- 
logical patterns. 

The Valley Ruins convey a very 
eerie feeling to the visitor. Here 
again is a conical tower and a large 
circular platform. There are small 
buildings which have been thought to 
be huts, but the fact that they are so 
small has led others to believe them 
to be smelters. If so, they certainly 
are not of the ordinary variety, and 
show no evidence of fire or heat. The 
absence of skeletons indicates that 
they are not tombs. 


Walls of Granite 


The Acropolis occupies a command- 
ing position on some rocks about 250 
feet above the valley proper. It is an 
almost impregnable place and takes 
advantage of the natural rock forma- 
tion. Atop the granite outcropping, 
the builders erected their huge 
walls of carefully mortised granite. 
Inside are many passages, whose pur- 
poses are not evident, and whose 
chambers do not seem shut off for 
any particular reason. 

The ordinary assumption would be 
that the place was a fort of some kind. 
Yet the odd arrangement of the in- 
terior would hardly make for good 
protection. There are none of the 
things one would think fort-builders 
would provide, notably a water sup- 
ply, storage space for food, quarters 
for the men or places for them to 
stand atop the walls without being 
exposed to the enemy. Another odd 
fact is that there is no evidence what- 
ever of there having been roofs on 
any of these structures, although rain 
in the district is frequent and heavy! 

Archeologists who have maintained 
that Zimbabwe was the creation of 
some native tribe have pointed out 
that there are some 500 other ruins 
of similar type in Rhodesia, although 
in no way as extensive or well-con- 
structed. They point out that soap- 
stone dishes found in Zimbabwe con- 
tain pictures of cattle, indicating a 
pastoral people. They maintain that 
the Temple is little more than a de- 
fensive kraal or cattle enclosure, 
combined with a fort. 

Some scientists have maintained 
that Zimbabwe is of ancient origin, 
perhaps two thousand years before 
Christ. Others maintain that its hey- 
day was fairly recent, in medieval 
times. This latter view appears the 
more tenable. 

In Zimbabwe there have been found 
such intriguing items as Chinese 


porcelain, Arabian glass beads, and 
Persian earthenware. 


All these date 





been claimed to show that the people , 


A more reasonable view . 


from the 10th to-the 15th centuries, 
bearing out the view that Zimbabwe's 
heyday was during medieval times, 
perhaps the fourteenth’ and fifteenth 
centuries. There is a record of a 
Chinese fleet having stopped at Mag- 
adoxa in 1486. Chinese coins have 
been found along the coast bearing 
dates from 713 to 1163 A. D. What 
courageous sailors they must have 
been! It appears established that the 
objects which found their way into 
Zimbabwe from Asia were not pro- 
duced by any alien settlers, but were 
obtained in trade for ivory and gold. 
Such native objects as iron spear 
heads, arrowheads and bronze wire 
bangles also found on the site help 
to substantiate the African origin 
theory. 

It was believed for a considerable 
time that Zimbabwe was the center 
of the ancient gold trade, but the fact 
remains that the gold bearing reefs 
nearby were never touched, while 
those a considerable distance away 
were worked extensively! Zimbabwe 
might be considered as a distributing 
point, for it is more or less at the 
junction of two traveling routes. But 
if there were valuables to defend by 
building forts, what has happened to 
them? Surely some would have been 
found in the ruins, much more than 
the few fragments of gold wire and 
the like which have been retrieved. 

The view seems best substantiated 
that Zimbabwe was a product of a 
native tribe, perhaps one of those re- 
lated to the Bantus, and that the 
buildings were built as semi-defen- 
sive structures in which they and 
their animals could take refuge. 
Where granite was on hand for the 
asking, what could be more natural 
than that granite should be used for 
walls instead of wood or grass? 
Walled towns are common in Africa, 
and elsewhere. They are the custo- 
mary mode of defense. The archeolo- 
gists do not attempt to explain the 
sudden cultural flowerings which en- 
able certain peoples to rise above 
others in accomplishment—to build a 
Zimbabwe. They do know that they 
happen. And they do know that many 
things—invasion, disease, and the 
like, cause such civilizations to grow 
decadent or disappear. 


Land of Ophir? 


Sir Rider Haggard used the Zim- 
babwe ruins as the locale for some 
of his most exciting romances, “She”, 
“King Solomon’s Mines” and others. 
He suggested that Zimbabwe must be 
the rich land of Ophir, mentioned in 
Scripture, (lst Kings X) and that 
Solomon got a good deal of his golden 
glory from Africa. Well, it’s not im- 
possible. Zimbabwe has been claimed 
at various times to have been a set- 
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Churches mortared with powdered gold 
and Spanish wine.... 

Steep, twisting streets so narrow one is 
called “‘The Kiss Across the Street”’.... 

Such are the traditions of old Guana- 
juato. 

Ask your travel agent to include romantic, 
fabulous Guanajuato in your Mexico itinerary. 
Visit mines 400 years old. See Dolores Hidalgo, 
birthplace of Mexican independence. Trade 
with the fascinating Otomi Indians. 
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that only prints the best regardless of when 
it was written. John Buchan, Tagore, Doris 
Peel, and Rupert Brook all appear in the 
March issue. 
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Enjoy Mid-Winter’s Holiday 
Month by the Sea 


February brings to the Boardwalk a 
delightful climate and sunshine weather 
with a touch of Spring. 

Come—stay at Hotel Dennis, a 
charming winter home for the entire 
family—every comfort and convenience 
in a wholesome, luxurious atmosphere. 

Spacious lounges, sun decks and 
solaria overlooking the ocean; Garden 
Terrace — cards, concerts, dancing, 
games; sea water baths. 

Five minutes walk to Auditorium for 
ice skating and Championship Hockey 
—3 blocks to new Union Station. Golf, 
Roller Chairing and Horseback Riding. 
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tlement of Babylonians, Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, and Arabians. 

Gertrude Caton-Thompson, who 
excavated at Zimbabwe in 1929, sug- 
gests that while the place itself re- 
vealed little gold, the wealth of the 
Indian kings of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies might very well have come 
from the territory to the south. Facts 
are that gold, copper, tin and iron were 
removed from South Africa for cen- 
turies, if not in the immediate vicinity 
of Zimbabwe. The ancient diggings 
are there to prove it. Where did the 
precious metals go? 

So, despite recent investigation, the 
riddle ‘remains as insoluble as ever. 
Even though the ruins have been 
pretty definitely established as medie- 
val, and their origin as essentially 
African, many questions remain un- 
solved. What kind of trade relations 
did the people of Zimbabwe have with 
the traders in the coast ports, such as 
Sofala? What destroyed them? Was 
it malaria, black-water fever, sleep- 
ing-sickness? Or was it invasion? 

The essential purpose of the ruins 
has yet to be established. Zimbabwe 
stands today as much of a mystery 
as it was nearly seventy years ago 
when an ivory trader named Adam 
Renders came upon it standing silent 
in the wilderness. 

—Jo CHAMBERLIN 


681 Years 


We have it on authority of Te 
Seven Seas that in Germany there is 
a clock which has been ten minutes 
fast for nearly seven hundred years. 
It is in the town of Gorlitz in Silesia 
where in the year 1253 some upstarts 
plotted to murder the town Councilors 
at noon. A citizen heard about the 
skullduggery, set the clock ten min- 
utes fast, and the culprits walked into 
the arms of the law. Just to remem- 
ber the incident and to maintain a 
warning for anybody else thinking of 
starting something, the clock has been 
allowed to remain ten minutes fast 
ever since. 


Cathedral Caves 


For years, experts have been work- 
ing in the great cave temples of 
Ajanta, in Hyderabad, India, cleaning 
the age-old frescoes on the walls. 
Now their work is completed and the 
caves, magnificently carved out of 
solid rock, designed and planned and 
wrought with perfect precision and a 
wealth of detail, will be a new attrac- 
tion for visitors to the East. 

It is to some British soldiers from 
Bombay that credit for the discovery 
of the caves is due, although the pres- 
ent work of preservation is due to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and his advisers. 
In 1891, maneuvering in the Indhyari 
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Hills, the soldiers found a gorge 
which, although hardly penetrable, 
gave them a glimpse of wonders cen- 
turies old. Their “find” was reported 
and a thorough investigation ordered, 
it first being necessary to expel ani- 
mals and tribesmen who had made 
the caves their home. 

When the vegetation and silt had 
been cleared, whole cathedrals were 
revealed, complete with picture gal- 
leries and vast carvings which were 
recognized at once as being unique 
in the history of art. In one cave is 
a gigantic 29-foot figure of Buddha, 
hewn from the living rock and con- 
sidered to be one of the finest sculp- 
tures of its kind in India. 


Ukelele Makers 


The Hawaiian art of making ukele- 
les is at last to come under the provi- 
sions of the NRA. The ukelele code 
will guard against overworking the 
craftsmen, assure them fair wages, 
and prevent any chiselling, except 
chiselling on wood. All the NRA is 
concerned with is the manufacture of 
the instrument. It fails to place any 
restriction on the playing, tuning or 
owning of these musical contraptions. 
Perhaps Congress will first have to 
make ukelele-playing a federal crime. 
The makers of leis (those strings of 
flowers thrown round tourists’ necks) 

so wanted a code, but since their 
product. was perishable, the NRA said 


nix’. 


Bright Spots 


Old English customs take place all 
year round, and are in no sense re- 
stricted to Christmas time, May or 
Harvest. When most of England is 
covered with winter fog a foot thick, 
a number of customs still put joy in 
warm hearts. 

On February 2, or Candlemas, in 
Blidworth Church, Nottingham 
(where Robin Hood used to hang out) 
the Vicar rocks a baby ceremoniously 
before the altar in an old fashioned 
cradle. This custom dates back to the 
twelfth century and commemorates 
the presentation of the infant Christ 
in the Temple. On March 5 or Shrove 
Tuesday, the “tossing of the pancake” 
is still performed at Westminster 
School. The cook tosses the pancake 
over the bar which separates the Up- 
per from the Lower School and a 
selected group of students scramble 
for it. The boy who secures the 
largest piece is escorted—in a slightly 
dilapidated condition—to the Dean, 
who rewards him with a guinea. 

The Oxford-Cambridge boat race is 
not a custom, but a long established 
tradition which marks the coming of 
spring in Old Albion. It will be held 
on April 6th. 
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YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


QuEsTIon: Has the strength of life 
insurance companies been undermined 
by present economic conditions? 

ANSWER: The depression has left 
scars on every type of business. How- 
ever, life insurance companies in most 
instances were able to maintain the 
contracts they had with their policy- 
holders, due to the factor of safety 
which is the life blood of these insti- 
tutions. Every premium dollar is 
pooled with all other premium dol- 
lars, into a great common investment 
fund. This in turn is invested in many 
thousands of directions, completely 
diversified in type and geographical 
location. Any loss is thus spread 
over the entire fund, and absorbed 
by profits earned on the greater pro- 
portion of investment. 

If a policyholder placed $100 a year 
in a life insurance company, which 
in turn invested this sum (together 
with all the premiums of other policy- 
holders) in two thousand or more 
diversified channels, the risk would 
be not more than five cents on each 
investment. There is no financial in- 
stitution that can secure greater di- 
versification for safety of investors. 


Q: During the past several years I 
have been under tremendous financial 
strain and have needed all the avail- 
able cash to carry on my business. 
Would you advise me, as a last re- 
sort, to take the cash surrender value 
of my life insurance policies to meet 
my obligations? 

A: No. Taking the cash surrender 
value is like eating one’s seed corn. 
Now is the time, of all times, for pol- 
icyholders to keep their life insurance 
in force. When prosperity returns, 
those who have lapsed their insurance 
will find that premiums have mate- 
rially increased, and many will find 
it impossible to restore their estates 
because of uninsurability. It would 
be advisable for you not to take the 
cash surrender value, but to secure a 
loan from the company to carry you 
over this period of uncertainty. 

Q: Would you tell me the approxi- 
mate monthly cost of an annuity 
which will guarantee me an income 
of $100 a month at age 55? I am at 
present 23 years of age. 


Readers are invited to submit insurance questions. 


A: Assume that you are earning 
$100 a month today. If you save 30 
per cent of that income per year, 
you will receive a guaranteed monthly 
income of $100 as long as you live, 
beginning at age 56. The majority of 
insurance companies declare dividends 
which will materially increase the 
cash value or monthly income at 56, 
if left at interest with the company. 
In lieu of monthly income, the 
present retirement annuity contract 
permits the annuitant to elect a guar- 
anteed cash sum of more than 
$17,500. 

The half-century mark looks a long 
way off. But the past few years have 
demonstrated the folly of not provid- 
ing for an independent income to 
carry through the later years of life. 


Q: Is it true that life insurance can 
be termed the perfect investment? 

A: The deeper one probes into the 
investment values of life insurance, 
the more interesting the story be- 
comes. In the last analysis there are 
only three reasons why one saves, in- 
vests, and buys real estate property. 

The first is that the thinking per- 
son foresees the need, during his pro- 
ductive years, of collateral. Opportu- 
nities and emergencies are ahead, as 
a man earns and builds his fortune, 
and the need for collateral is con- 
stant. 

The second reason why a man saves 
and invests is that he may have an 
income when productive years are 
over. Men do not invest in order that 
they may retire from work tomorrow, 
or next year, or in five years; but the 
entire effort is pointed to that day, 
many years hence, when it is time to 
enjoy leisure during old age. 

The third reason why a man saves 
and invests is that he may provide 
for his family in the event of his 
death. 

What investment will do more for 
you as collateral? What investment 
will do more for you when retirement 
days come? What investment will do 
more for your family in case of your 
death? If you agree that these are 
the only three reasons why men save 
and invest, then you will find life 
insurance measures 100 per cent as 
an investment. 


Q: An agent approached me the 
other day and advised me to purchase 
an estate shrinkage policy. Would you 
outline to me the purpose of such a 
policy? 

A: Due to fluctuations in the se- 
curity market, many are finding that 
the value of their estates is consider- 
ably less now than it was a short time 
ago. During periods of economic 
chaos a fortune may dwindle to a 
mere pittance. Life insurance can 
furnish guaranteed protection for 
your estate, in the event of your death 
during such a period of depression. 

Consider a man whose estate a few 
years ago was valued at $500,000, but 
now at approximately $100,000. If he 
is given time he can recoup his for- 
tune, but who can control this factor 
of time? Life insurance for this man 
(and for you) would mean peace of 
mind. Further, it permits you to ap- 
praise your earning capacity and 
guarantee its worth to your estate. 
For a net deposit of 3 or 4 per cent 
an insurance company will guarantee 
to replace the amount of shrinkage 
in the event of your death. Some 
situations may be found where tem- 
porary coverage, or Term Insurance, 
must be employed. 


Q: In discussing investments with 
my banker we came to the conclusion 
that it is absolutely necessary, in view 
of the present economic conditions, 
to have my estate liquid at a given 
time for a certain number of dollars. 
Would life insurance meet these re- 
quirements? 

A: Yes. The shrinkage value of 
other investments has been estimated 
at approximately sixty-five billion 
dollars—at least one fifth of the pur- 
chase value—during the years 1939- 
1934. People have come to learn that 
the real value of an investment is its 
liquidation value, and not the value 
on the day of purchase. An estate 
composed of diversified investments 
has lately been found to be worth 
about half the purchase value, upon: 
liquidation. A life insurance invest- 
ment not only guarantees a definite 
amount at death; but in a majority of 
cases the investor never has placed 
with the insurance company a sum 
as large as his estate will receive. 


Answers will be given by mail or printed here. Address: 


Insurance Service Division, Review of Reviews, 233 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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GRAPHIG AMERICANA 


Hearst newspapers have ever been firm believers in 


the menace of Japanese imperialism, and events of the past two 


or three years have given such views a great impetus bs age ae 











TROJAN 


By Smith, in thé San Francisco Examiner 


Is social insurance a proverbial Trojan 


Horse, filled up with loafers and bum- 
Time will tell. 


mers extraordinary? 
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By Malone, in the New York American 


And is the clutching hand of Japan 


threatening the Filipinos, who have 
been “abandoned” by our Congress? 
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By Doyle, in the New York Evening Post 
Will the President, at the 
wheel, turn to left or right? 
The signals are confusing. 


“BLOOD” 


By Ireland, in the Columbus Dispatch 


The industrial North supplies the 
Treasury with plentiful cash, and 
the South enjoys a blood transfusion. 
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By Elderman, in the Washington Post 









By Brown, in the New York herald Tribune 


The rugged and individualistic American Ye Democratic donkey is doing 


DO ? ft D watch-dog has been doped by the New SC 0 a C | { 4 G more peddling than ye Republi- 
Dealers, despite appeals of Mr. Richberg. can elephant, as they speed on. 
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Talburt, in the New York World-Telegram 








By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





By 





Here sits the Japanese Samurai—in Franklin Delano Roosevelt is a 
8 iG SHOT the very cannon’s mouth—as he en- COACHMAN skillful charioteer indeed, but has 


_joys his splendid solitary isolation. he gathered in too many reins? 
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From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) From the Glasgow Evening Times (Scotland) 
What the well-dressed baby will wear Bolivia, getting the worst of it in the South } 
for 1935, under the constant threat GRAN CHACOQ = American war, runs to the League of Nations 
of air raids and gas suffocation. mediator for protection. Paraguay in pursuit. 








«ce CIRAND Pantomime 
| | Seassapwe , 
| | Set SARLCR 
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From the Daily Express (London) 


Nipponese Agent, to Sir John Simon: “4fter all, honorable sir, isn’t it every girl’s am- 
ASPIRATION bition to become a principal boy—someday?” In other words, Japan demands naval 
equality with John Bull and Uncle Sam, and means what she says when she says it. 
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UPHILL 


From the Glasgow Bulletin (Scotland) 


Good old Johnny Bull polices the 
Saar election between Germany and 
the League of Nations, to the comfort 
of all those concerned in the affair. 





From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


The Jewish - Socialist - Francophile 
struggles against a pro-German verdict 
in the critical matter of the Saar. A 
German view, contrasted with above. 


From the Communist New Masses (New York) 


The French profiteer sells the Saar- 
SHYLOCK land and its coal mines to Adolf 
Hitler and his hideous nazi gang- 
sters. A red view of brownshirts. 








= 





From the Prague Simplicus (Czechoslovakia) 


This illustrated weekly, published by 
exiles from Hitler Germany, thus de- 
CARMEN picts the European dance of death 
for 1934-35. Can it go on longer? 
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From the Cardiff South Wales Echo 


SPORTIN G EVENT Uncle Sam trails, but John Bull, as it looks to a British. cartoonist, is running 
in the wrong direction. There’s plenty of munitions in them thar factories! 
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From the Daily Express (London) 


President Roosevelt's blue eagle swoops down to relieve —_“National-Socialism is a reaction to 
5 in BAD John Bull from old man “freedom of the seas”—much Jewish intellectualism and a return to 
to the joy of that honest and disinterested sailorman. primitive intuition.”—Adolf Hitler. 
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From the Glasgow Builetin (Scotland) From the Daily Herald (London) 


Our Japanese laddie fences off the Far East “Hearken, Jodpur Lal, to sounds of 


NO TRESPASS from the western cuties by means of his Pan- great, strong silent Tories proving 
Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. England, France, Indians too hysterical and unbalanced 
and America express their virtuous horror. for self-government.” A Laborite dig. 
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Times cHance: Principles ENDURE 


' February 1, 1935 is the 92d birthday of a company which established in America a 
; great principle — mutual life insurance on a legal reserve basis. 


This principle requires that a life insurance company shall maintain perpetually such 
margins of safety as shall guarantee “its ability to meet all obligations whenever falling due.” 





The persistent adherence to this principle by The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York has made membership in it increasingly valuable. 


Notwithstanding many adverse conditions, The Mutual Life during 1934 increased 
its Assets from $1,119,855,726 to $1,160,509,652. 


It promptly met all its obligations to Policyholders and their 
Beneficiaries. 


It paid Policyholders and their Beneficiaries $155,338,880. 


It maintained its Fund for Depreciation of Securities and General 
Contingencies at over $59,605,704. 


Its Policy Loans decreased $13,651,975. 
Its Insurance Forfeited and Surrendered decreased $157,704,907. 
From its Gains in Operations, it set aside $28,308,383 for Dividends to Policyholders in 1935. 
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BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1934 









ASSETS 


CORT ices: ins: os Oe Co ee ee $52,479,810.35 
United States Government bonds . 104,688,967.65 
State, County and Municipal bonds. 24,786,773.95 
Canadian Government, Provincial 
and Municipal bonds ....... 
Other Foreign Government bonds 
Railroad, Public Utility and Indus- 
IMP ONGS ete. 6 ore: ears 413,862,802.47 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks . . 18,628,275.00 
Mortgage Loans (at cost) ..... 258,047,392.75 
Real Estate (at cost or less) 50,960,801.68 
Polity Loans . . 2. sie s,s ». . 187,714,164.89 
Premiums in course of collection 16,535,151.18 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. _17,952,307.92 
Cash advanced to Pay claims. 38,348.01 


14,048,262.00 
766,593.74 





Total Admitted Assets . - $1, 160 509,651. 59 


LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 


Policy Reserves ......:... $994,683,303.00 
Supplementary Contract Reserves 42,708,706.66 
Other Policy Liabilities ...... 20,175,509.95 
Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in 


PO EES eae ee 3,419,910.36 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ..... 6,601,631.66 
Reserve against Interest on Mortgage 

Loans overdue more than six months 1,735,190.74 
Reserve for Taxes ........ 2,551,011.70 


Dividends payable in 1935 : 

Reserve for Future Deferred Divi- 
dends 

Special Contingency aa 

Fund for Depréciation of Securities 
and General Contingencies 


28,308,382.69 


200,765.10 
519,535.18 


59,605,704.55 





$1,160,509,651.59 


*In this statement bonds not sohiiee to amortization and all preferred and guaranteed stocks iidlion $25, 018,543 
are at values recommended by the ‘National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. ‘A Special Contingency Reserve 
of $519,535 carried under Liabilities and Reserves covers the difference between ‘the Insurance Commissioners’ 
values for the total of the non-amortizable securities and the actual market values as at December 31, 1934. 








Sess hin 


Everywhere men and women aré giving fresh 
consideration to rebuilding and strengthenin, 
their plans for security against future nee 

through life insurance. If you are one of these, 






companyol New York — 


DAVID F. HOUSTON President 


ee New Yorks 


tell us you pa seen this advertisement and 
wish to receive the booklet, “The Dollar that 
Keeps on Growing,” recently published by The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 

















New Overcoat 


To the Editor: 

In answer to your query, I must say 
that generally I am so interested in the 
inside of the magazine that I really do 
not pay much attention to the outside 
wrapping. 

Grayson GILL, 
Dallas, Texas. 


To learn whether Review subscribers 
would prefer to receive copies open and 
flat, instead of wrapped and folded, some 
copies were sent out that way in Jan- 
uary. A check was made. Four out 
of a hundred, like Mr. Gill, didn’t care, 
while 41 preferred to receive the maga- 
zine the new way—flat. Eight preferred 
the folded wrapper, 47 out of each 100 
readers did not comment. Accordingly, 
March and succeeding numbers will be 
mailed flat although this method costs 
more.—Ed. 


O, Irony 


To the Editor: 

I was cruelly disappointed to find that 
the February Review devoted itself to 
inconsequential subjects such as_ the 
Saar election, the Austrian Starhem- 
berg, the Supreme Court, oil, munitions, 
business, government, and finance. All 
that really matters are things like the 
Hauptmann trial, as you must realize 
by this time. Why insult your readers 
with trivialities like class and interna- 
tional struggles, or the New Deal, when 
the bleachers of Flemington, N. J., were 
only recently filled to overflowing with 
the American socially elite, anxious to 
be photographed and interviewed. The 
newspapers devoted practically whole 
issues to the incredible business. What 
sort of editors have you, anyway? Why 
don’t you give us some real news? 

A. T. JOHANSEN, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Danger Signals 


To the Editor: 

The articles on “Inflation” have been 
most interesting—and the recent one by 
Lewis W. Douglas especially so. Could 
this be reprinted? 

Being a life insurance salesman, spe- 
cializing in annuities, I am disturbed by 
the extravagance of the Administration, 
and its ultimate effect on insurance, and 
all forms of saving. 

Apparently one cannot expect co- 
operation in combating possible inflation 
from the insurance companies—which 
may be due to their desire to keep as 
far as possible from politics. However, 
I do not see why the policyholders 
cannot make themselves heard, espe- 
cially as every fanatic seems to be in 
Washington demanding that Congress 
appropriate endless billions without the 





THE EDITOR'S MAIL 





slightest care as to where the money is 
coming from. Most unfortunately, the 
great conservative middle-class, which 
stands to lose the most, is too busy with 
its affairs to heed the danger signals. 

At a time when anyone who dares to 
criticize is likely to be called most un- 
complimentary names by the powers 
that be, such men as Prof. Edwin Kem- 
merer and Lewis Douglas—not excepting 
the Editor of the Review of Reviews— 
surely deserve public thanks. 

It is simply astonishing that the aver- 
age person does not realize that this 
$10,000,000,000 already expended, plus the 
additional five now asked for, is real 
money, and that it must come either 
from taxes, the savings of the people— 
or that other alternative which spells 
ruin. 

Cuartes J. RIcH. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Cartoons 


To the Editor: 

I enjoy studying your cartoons from 
month to month. To me one of the most 
interesting things about them is the dif- 


ference in the attitude of the newspapers, , 


through their cartoonists, toward their 
respective governments. The British car- 
toonists, like ours, have no hesitancy 
in criticizing policies, while the French, 
German, Russian, Italian follow pretty 
largely the prevailing policies of their 
governments. It seems to me that the 
foreign cartoonists are in no way su- 
perior to our own, and certainly not in 
workmanship. 
HAROLD WALKER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


War Horse 


To the Editor: 

I want to thank you for calling my 
attention to your January number which 
contains the article by Mr. Karr on 
“Mechanizing the War Horse”. Of all 
the articles that have appeared in re- 
cent years in our popular magazines 
and newspapers this article gives by far 
the clearest and most accurate picture 
of our efforts to modernize our Cavalry. 
Such a true and interesting exposition 
of the subject is of great educational 
value to the public generally, and is of 
material assistance to the Army in in- 
forming the public of the actual prog- 
ress being made in our preparation for 
National Defense. It is very evident 
that the author made a thorough study 
of the subject. 

Leon B. KRoMEr, 
Major General, U. S. Army, . 
Chief of Cavalry. 


Question 


To the Editor: 
What’s the matter with this Town- 


send Plan? 
In the February issue of the Review 


you state, “The Townsend Plan needs 
no debate for the affirmative.” As you 
intimate, the plan, to ordinary intelli- 
gence, seems to embrace all the sound 
accepted economics necessary to lift us 
out of this absurd, fantastic depression. 

We all admit the Plan seems so prac- 
tical, straight-forward and simple _ that 
there must be a catch to it somewhere. 
We seek enlightenment. If there aré 
fallacies we seek a logical truthful ex- 
planation. ... 

The Townsend Plan is as yet a non- 
political issue, not subject to bally-hoo 
or revivalistic frenzy; just a simple un- 
derstandable Plan that seems to apply 
to our individual lives and problems, an 
idea that we have caught from our 
“moron” friends with whom we may 
have a drink or a game of cards, in a 
gathering, or whatever the case may be. 
Small wonder that the Plan when pre- 
sented to the Administration was met 
either with stony silence or cracked 
down with epithets as “a pitiful delusion, 
fantastic, and cockeyed”. 

May we see in the columns of the 
Review of Reviews some intelligent in- 
dorsement or criticism of the Townsend 
Plan? 

C. W. Hacar,_. 
San Diego, Calif. 


Re-reading the concise comment and 
analysis of the Townsend Plan in the 
February issue convinces the editors that 
the fallacies of the Plan were plainly 
brought out, and that further discussion 
would only bore readers and give the 
Plan’s sponsors what they want most: 
publicity —Ed. 


Treasure Hunting, Inc. 


To the Editor: 

. .. I doubt if there is one person 
alive who is not interested in treasure 
hunting; it’s human. 

At the end of his article Mr. Cham- 
berlin states that he certainly would go 
on some fantastic treasure hunt at the 
suggestion of some scatter-brained group 
of men, which proves that he is human, 
a rare trait in authors of today. 

Jack B. Burke, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Chamberlin says he is glad to 
know that Mr. Burke thinks he is “hu- 
man,” as his friends have at times ex- 
pressed some doubt! Since the publica- 
tion of the article, he has received 
numerous accounts of new treasure ex- 
peditions being organized or under way 
in various parts of the country. The 
editors, however, will not let him go 
until next summer, which is the proper 
time to dig anyway. Furthermore, they 
have heard of one or two projects them- 
selves which they would like, meanwhile, 
to look into.—Ed. 
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SOUTHERN th 
CALIFORNIA . 


Nt PS : tae Se ihich 


Ha | “That’s the baile we watched in Olvera Street 
our first day in Los Angeles. Remember how 
different everything seemed... like a foreign 
country!” 
fhe yh that picture you took of Holly- 
wood the night we went to the opening and 
saw everybody from Marlene Dietrich to Harpo 
Marx.” 


—_—, still brown as Indians from the beach. 
Remember the Catalina trip? I can almost 
feel that ocean spray right now.” 


gy: never finished that ocean-mountains 
argument. Had ’em both, along with a lot 
of other things we’d never seen before.” 


fea there you are... lucky thing the picture 

doesn’t show the ball still on the tee. Noth- 

ing wrong with the form though.” 

6 ae almost fell out of the boat taking that 
one. Where’s that picture of the trout you 

caught?” 


7 i want to eat another orange right off the 


tree. Let’s go again next year.” 


* * * * ba 


There’s a whole book of snapshots and a life- 
time of memories awaiting you on your Southern 
California vacation this summer. No day will be 
like another in this amazingly varied playground, 
where rainless days and nights cool enough for 
blankets will add zest to everything you do... 
and where living costs 18% under the U. S. aver- 
age make your ordinary vacation budget ample 
for this trip of a life-time. 

You'll want all the time you can have, but even 
a two-weeks vacation will give you 11 or more 
days here. Give yourself the stimulating change 
you need this summer. Come out and get acquaint- 
ed with Los Angeles, Hollywood, Pasadena, Long 
Beach, Santa Monica, Beverly Hills, Pomona, Glen- 
dale and scores of fascinating places eager to wel- 
come you! 

Free automatic trip planner 

Your Southern California trip plans itself 
through this unique new book which gives you the 
whole story from the time you leave home till 
you’re back again: What to see and do, 100 pic- 
tures, maps, itemized cost schedules, free routing 
from your home, etc... authentic information 
not available elsewhere, furnished by this non- 
profit community organization. Just send the 
handy coupon. 

ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Come for a glorious vacation. Advise anyone 
not to come seeking employment, lest he be disap- 
pointed; but for tourists, attractions are unlimited. 


geeesessesccesace MAIL COUPON TODAY"" seeueeenuane 


fAll-Year Club of Southern California, 
Div. H-3, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Send me free book with complete details (including costs) 

f a Southern California vacation. Also send free routing by! 

auto, [J rail, plane, 0 bus, [) steamship. Also send frees 

ooklets about counties checked: [] Los Angeles, [1] Santa Bar-! 

tbara, (Orange, [Inyo, (Riverside, (] Ventura, []San Diego,! 
‘0 Imperial, ( Mission Trails, [1] San Bernardino. 


iName 


eStreet__ 
. 


= City 








MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS 


Germs win more wars than generals, and our diplo- 


mats abroad have consistently muffed their opportunities, according 
The latest books in brief review. 


to two of our authors. 


Rats, Lice and History 


Plenty of statues have been erected 
in honor of dead generals but none 
in honor of a rat or louse. Max Zins- 
ser, bacteriologist, thinks this is all 
wrong: “Soldiers have rarely won 
wars. They more often mop up after 
the barrage of epidemics. Typhus— 
with its brothers and sisters, plague, 
cholera, typhoid and dysentery—has 
decided more campaigns than Caesar, 
Hannibal, Napoleon and all the other 
generals of history.” 

Two examples are the typhus which 
helped destroy Napoleon’s regiments 
after Moscow, and the tremendous 
losses in British, French and Russian 
ranks during the Crimean war. And 
that epidemics are not yet a matter 
of medical history may be seen in 
the cholera, typhus, malaria, and 
dysentery epidemics, along with tu- 
berculosis and syphilis, which ravaged 
Russia after the war. 

Lice thrive on both rats and human 
beings and it is through them that 
typhus, particularly, is spread. The 
Black Death or bubonic plague is 
but one of many diseases spread by 
rats. And if you think there aren’t 
many rats anymore in our urban, 
sanitary civilization, you are very 
much mistaken. It is estimated that 
there is at least one rat for every 
person in the United States, perhaps 
two. Each rat destroys at least two 
dollars worth of property every year. 

Dr. Zinsser says that there are still 
a goodly number among us who are 
lousy in the strict sense of the word. 
People as a whole are more sanitary 
(bathtubs didn’t come into the United 
States until] 1840) and people wear 
fewer clothes—which is a distinct 
hardship on the louse. But where 
slums and poverty exist, epidemics 
may always flare up. Typhus, for 
example, flourished along the Eastern 
Front during the World War. Soldiers, 
picking “cooties” off their clothes, 
did not realize what death-dealing 
powers these vermin might some- 
times contain. 


Rats, Lice and History (Little, 
Brown. 300 pages. $2.75) is a discon- 
certing book. The author pays off 
some literary scores, and rambles off 
time and time again, though his dis- 
cursions are seldom dull. This book 
is supposed to be a biography of a 
disease—typhus—but the history of 
typhus begins on page 167, the pre- 
ceding chapters being fact and opinion 
on the social effects of epidemics. As 
we said before, Dr. Zinsser has little 
use for generals or their doings— 
with which this reviewer heartily 
agrees. War is incontrovertibly the 
refuge of stupid men. 


Sesquicentennial 


The London Times is now celebrat- 
ing its 150th anniversary, and can 
laugh with General Goering, for it 
has seen many men on _ horseback 
come and go in its century and a half. 
Macmillans are publishing “The His- 
tory of the Times,” of which the first 
volume is now available at $5. Two 
more will follow. 





The prim London Times interviews 
General Goering, nazi extraordi- 
nary, to his amusement, From 
Kladderadatsch, a Berlin weekly. 
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Why We Buy 


A psychologist’s explanation of the 
desire-habits of ordinary mortals is 
always sensational. What makes us 
buy goods, for instance, and what sort 
of goods, and when? Here is fruity 
food for thought—especially for those 
whose job consists in selling, mer- 
chandising, or advertising. Dr. Donald 
Laird’s articles in the January and 
February Review of Reviews have 
attracted enthusiastic attention; and 
in this March number yet another 
phase of modern life, affecting buying 
habits, is described: the importance of 
time in the mind of the consumer. 

What Makes People Buy, by Laird, 
is published by McGraw-Hill, $2.50, 
250 pages. It is catchy, readable, and 
contains practical suggestions which 
executives will find handy in snaring 
wary customers—all through the sub- 
tle wiles of Laird psychology. We 
take pleasure in recommending a 
good book by one of our best con- 
tributors. 


Our Innocents Abroad 


American foreign relations used to 
be called dollar diplomacy, but that 
evidently is too dignified a name for 
it. So, at least, two of our experts 
indicate: Drew Pearson and Con- 
stantine Brown. Pearson was co- 
author of the famous Washington 
Merry-Go-Round and knows the Far 
East by first-hand experience, as well 
as naval conferences and Cuban revo- 
lutions and other weighty matters. 
Brown has been a newspaper corre- 
spondent in Russia and Turkey, 
where Lenin and Kemal were to him 
as brothers. He too knows naval con- 
ferences, such as they are, and why. 

The American Diplomatic Game 
(Doubleday Doran, 398 pp. $3) tells 
of fishbones and wives and parlor in- 
trigue. It outlines the rivalries of 
professionals and amateurs in the 
American service, the influence of big 
business, and the problems of Ameri- 
can-made disarmament thrust on a 



















































**It’s almost unbelievable—but just a year 









ago, I was living in a little board shack, 
trying to raise a family on an unskilled 
man’s pay. I decided—since everything 
else had failed —to try LaSalle home 
study.” 


Crowds a lifetimes 
Drogiess in 400 Days 


The Amazing But True Story of LaSalle Student Brown’s Career 








*T had to work 12 hours a day, studying 
at odd moments. I used to sneak my 
books to work, sensitive to ridiculing 
friends. They were the ‘poor saps’—for 
not one of them has since bettered him- 
self in life,” 

















"The boss’s eyes were sharper than I 
reckoned; within five months I was sud- 
denly promoted from ‘Hey, you’ to ‘Mr. 
Brown’ with the title of Night Super- 
intendent—over the heads of men twice 
as long with the company.” 











‘Brown Knows More 
About Men “ 





“On my new job, I immediately applied 
the things I had learned through LaSalle. 
I organized a maintenance system since 
adopted by other companies. A director 
said ‘Brown knows more about handling 
menthanany other maninthecompany’.” 











Business Speaker 


“Unexpected rewards came outside my 
work, as the result of reading that re- 
markable LaSalle booklet, ‘The Second 
Milestone.’ I have been a speaker on 
business methods, and urged to run for 
political office. My opinion is sought by 
men I was afraid to speak to a year ago.” 


One of Town's Respected 
Citizens 


“Ag I stand in front of my new home, I 
am proud that in one year I have made 
what is lifetime progress for many men. 
Now I’m buckling down to more LaSalle 
training to meet future opportunities.” 
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How We Build Men 


This man’s career may seem amazing 
to you, but to LaSalle it is not so un- 
usual. Along with Brown, thousands 
of others have, these past years, 
changed poorly-paid jobs to well-paid 
_ positions of honor and trust. 

Training some 825,000 men and 
women has taught us that Success 
demands three things. If you have all 
three, not even a major business de- 
pression can stop you from getting 
ahead. 

First of all, training—the ability to 
do a job better than the next man. 
LaSalle home-study training is recog- 
nized as a quick way of acquiring such 
ability. Second, there must be a Suc- 
cess Plan. This, LaSalle also supplies 
—bringing you expert consultation on 
business and personal problems; help- 
ing you overcome handicaps; building 
confidence . . . speeding you ahead. 
Third, and this is vital—there must 
be ambition; the courage to stick! 
Given this, LaSalle can supply all else 
you need to win success. This coupon 

is your test—this minute the most 
important in your life! Why not send 
it NOW? 



























LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 367-R Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly tell me about your Success Plan and 
training in the business field I have checked 


below: 

















O Higher Accountancy 

O Law 

0 Business Management 

D Modern Salesmanship 

D Business Law 

O Business Correspondence 
O Expert Bookkeeping 

0 Industrial Management 
O Business English 

0 Personnel Management 
O Traffic Management 
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The Golden Earth 
By Arthur Pound 


A realistic history of Manhattan’s 
landed wealth, and a study of the 
factors which contributed to the 
golden flood. $3.50 


The Open Door At Home 
By Charles A. Beard 


Recent visitors to the White House 
report that this book, its pages re- 
peatedly underlined, is constantly on 
Mr. Roosevelt’s desk. $3.00 


The Conquest of the 
North Pole 


By J. Gordon Hayes 


His attack on the validity of Peary’s 
claim has created a sensation among 
scientists and explorers. $3.50 








at all bookstores 


MACMILLAN 








REVISED TO 1935 
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A 
HISTORY of AMERICAN 
FOREIGN RELATIONS |: 


> By 

; LOUIS MARTIN SEARS 
Purdue University 

An accurate yet lively back- 

ground for the thinking of Ameri- 

q can leaders of opinion. 


730 pages. $3.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue New York 4 
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Have You the Courage 
to Read This Book 


~~ 


It may change your life. e 
It may change our civiliza- 

tion. Charles Henry Mack- 

intosh from his winter 

retreat in Florida, writes: 

“ON HUMAN EGOISM”, / 


a biting, though cheerful, commentary on things as 
they are, and as they should be. Send “Chem” a 
dollar for the book on five days’ approval. If you 
collect autographed First Editions, just mention tt, and 
Chem will comply. 


CHEM PUBLISHERS, WINTER PARK,FLORIDA 


93 LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
ll IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR | 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE | NSTITUTE 


27 Rockefeller Center + New Yor 

















frenzied Mrs. Europa. This analyti- 
cally amusing narrative takes the 
reader through the international ad- 
ventures of the present administra- 
tion, and is strictly up-to-date. 

The Kellogg peace pact, the Stim- 
son follow-up, the London naval con- 
ference “by rounds”, and the Hoover 
disarmament proposals all play their 
parts. Moratoriums, Manchurians, 
and a “next war” are put forward 
for the delectation of sophisticated 
readers. How did Pierre Laval and 
Ramsay MacDonald come to see the 
United States on their log-rolling 
missions? Pearson and Brown tell 
all, and this know-it-all pair do not 
pull their punches to spare man or 
beast. They are hardly optimists or 
Sunday-school soothers. 

For instance: Mussolini tells 500,000 
fascists at Milan that Franco-Italian 
relations have notably improved. This 
was in October of 1934... . “The vast 
throng roared with laughter. It was 
too late. The seeds of war had been 
too deeply planted.” 


The D.A.B. 


Volume XV of the Dictionary of 
American Biography has made its ap- 
pearance, edited as usual by the able 
Dumas Malone (Scribners, 647 pp.) 
This number runs from Charles 
Adams Platt, architect, painter and 
etcher, down through Isaac Rober- 
deau, civil and military engineer. 
Volume I of the series appeared in 
1928. Outstanding contributors have 
made the set unique, and invaluable. 


Twenty-Four Dollars 


The Indians sold the island of Man- 
hattan to the Dutch in 1626 for about 
twenty-four dollars in goods. This 
land is appraised at eight billion dol- 
lars today, and it is customary to 
poke fun at the Indians. Facts are 
that the goods they got were value 
received, so far as they were con- 
cerned, since they had no sense of 
absolute possession or property rights. 
The idea of grabbing a piece of land, 
hanging on to it, and keeping your 
neighbor off is one of the concepts 
of modern civilization. 

Arthur Pound has written a story 
of New York in terms of its land 
which is one of the most interesting 
and well written books dealing with 
business which has come to this desk 
in many months. (The Golden Earth, 
316 pp. Macmillan, $3.50). In explain- 
ing why certain land became valuable 
while other land did not, he brings 
in an amazing amount of interesting 
information about New Yorkers 
themselves, right up to 1935. 

A few of Mr. Pound’s interesting 
facts are: . . . there were four hun- 
dred Indians on wooded Manhattan 
in 1600, and there are the same num- 
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Pop! Goes the | 


WEASEL 


a small elongated 
musteloid digitigrade 
carnivore 


These at least are the words you will find 
in some dictionaries under weasel — words 
requiring further search, and wasting pre- 
cious minutes. Contrast these with the fol- 
lowing clear, usable, and accurate definition, 
complete in one reference: 

WEASEL—any of certain small, carniv- 
orous mammals allied to the mink and 
skunk,with a pointed faceanda long thin 
body; destructive to poultry, mice, etc. 
Of course, this definition is from the one 
dictionary that defines every word so that its 
use and meaningcan be understood instantly. 


7mWINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION, 1540 pages, $5.00 
COLLEGE EDITION ... 1280 pages ... $3.50 
At all bookseliers — 
and stationers, 
or, if nodealeriscon- 
venient, tell uswhich 
edition you prefer, 
and it will be sent 
C. O. D., postpaid, 
with returnprivilege. 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
23 Winston Bldg., Phila. 




















COMPLETE AND 
AUTHORIZED COLLECTION 


of 


Woodrow Wilson's 
Messages and State Papers 


AT A 50% SAVING! 
2 Big Volumes 


Anyone who has glanced for even five 
minutes through these 1200 pages 
crowded with the very marrow of his- 
tory and with writing that can only be 
called beautiful, will feel that the two 
volumes should be in every American 
home. ... The two books are very sub- 
stantial in size: no less than 425,000 
words in the addresses, state papers 
and other messages of Mr. Wilson from 
his election to the presidency in 1912 
to his death in 1924. An invaluable 
treasury. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., 
233 Fourth Ave., New York City RR 3-35 
Enclosed you will find $1.50 for which please 


send me the two volumes of Wilson’s Mes- 
sages and papers. 
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THE LAST 3 YEARS 


\|HAVE YOU BEEN, , , © 


If you’re like most people you probably feel that the last five years have 


taken at least ten off your life. 


You’ve probably been going at a terrific pace 


and under a terrific tension, mentally and physically. You’ve probably lost 
-much of your pep and vim—tire easily—have to drive yourself to keep going 


—and feel twice your actual age. 
of its zest. 


If you’re forty or over, life may have lost all 
You may even feel that you’ll never regain the ground you’ve lost. 


But what if you could be ten years younger again, knowing the lessons that 


these times have taught you? 


What if you could have as much vigor, vitality 


and physical and mental energy as you once had—or perhaps even more? 
What if you could gain the actual state of well being of a healthy youngster 


and add 25 extra, active years or more to your span of life? 
entirely different, wouldn’t they? The future would look a lot brighter. 
you can have youth again in everything but years. 


Things would look 
Well, 
I don’t care how old you 


are now or what your present state of mind and health may be! 


I'll show you the way to Youthful Vim and Vitality— 
to a New Lease on Life AND many EXTRA Years 
in which to Accomplish and Do Things. 


That may sound impossible, but take my 
own life as an example. I am now nearly 
Ut, although vital tests by insurance com- 
panies actually rate me as 35. I walk ten 
miles a day, can and often do run five 
miles in forty-seven minutes. I am an ac- 
tive lecturer, writer and business man and 
spend at least eighty-five hours a week 
hard at work in my office. Yet, with all 
my high-tension activity, I never holiday 
and literally never tire. I have not had 
a minute’s sickness—not even a cold—in 
the last twenty-five years. 


All that becomes the more remarkable when 
you consider that twenty-six years ago, when 
I was 50, I had reached the very brink of the 
grave after a life of chronic ill-health and 
disease. I was crippled with arthritis and half- 
blind from Glaucoma—dying from blood pres- 
sure and a worn-out heart. Fellow physicians 
said I could not possibly live four months. 
But fifteen years later I won a $1,000 first 
prize for physical perfection against all com- 
ers in a world-wide contest. And here I am 
today, one of the most active, vital, healthy 
men in the land, regardless of age. 


“Natural Health Through Natural Living 
Leading to a Natural Immunity from Disease” 


That is the key-note of my philosophy—the 
philosophy which enabled me to conquer 
death at 50 and later attain absolute physi- 
cal perfection. It has led thousands of my 
followers to a new life entirely free from ill- 
health, nervousness, weariness and disease. It 
will help YOU “come back” and defend you 
against fatigue, disease and premature death 
without drugs, medicines or health apparatus 
and without radical or impractical changes in 
your living habits. 





A New and Different Kind of Book 


According to thousands of readers, “How To 
Be Always Well’”—the book which tells the 
whole story of my philosophy—is entirely 
different from any other book ever written. 
It is not just a book on diet or on exercise or 
any other single thing. It is a complete 
health education telling how to perfect and 
coordinate all five chains of bodily activity 
on which health and youth depend. It tells 
how to get well and stay well, how to attain 
youth and energy regardless of your present 
age or present state of health. 


Prove Its Value Without Risk or Obligation 


Simply use the coupon below, either enclos- 
ing your deposit of $5.00 representing pay- 
ment in full or indicating that you prefer to 
have the postman collect it. Keep “How To 
Be Always Well” a full 7 days. Read all or 
parts of it. Then if you don’t consider it 
worth many times the cost, return ‘it and 
your $5.00 will be refunded without ques- 
tion. Remember, the obligation is ours, not 
yours, unless this great book sells itself to 
you. So mail the coupon TODAY. You 
have everything to gain, nothing to lose— 
Jackson Publishing Company, Dept. 65, Lib- 
erty Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Robt. G. Jackson, M.D. at 76. 


The man —_ has brought health and 
ds can show you the 
way to ah ‘dlaumeanan, vigor and alert- 
ness of youth and to 25 or more extra 
years of active life. Today, at 76, Dr. 
Jackson has a 35 year old body and re- 
dl ates that he can do 
anything the average 22 year old can do 
and do it better. Yet, twenty-five years 
ago he was forced to live on the ground 
floor of his home and could not even 
climb the three steps from the sidewalk 
without almost collapsing. Today, he 
can run up five flights of stairs without 
even breathing hard. His philosophy can 
bring you like benefits just as it has 
brought them to thousands. 


Deals With the Perfection 
of All Five Chains of 
Bodily Activity 


DIET: Tells how to build an alkaline 
blood stream, Nature’s first defense 
against disease, fatigue and premature 
death—how to select compatible menus. 
EXERCISE: Outlines complete course of 
exercises for developing all muscles to 
healthful, symmetrical proportions. 
BATHING: Tells how to derive full 
benefit from baths in water, light and 
air. 

SLEEPING: Few people sleep correctly. 
Dr. Jackson’s book tells how. 
THOUGHT: One of the most important 
factors in building health is the mind. 
“How To Be Always Well’ tells how 
correct thinking can be made to do its 
part in attaining and maintaining youth 
and health. 








Size 8x 514 
inches, 449 pages, 
illustrated, 
and enlarged. Deluxe 
grained Fabricoid binding 
with title stamped in gold. 
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Please send me copy of 

“How To Be Always 
Well.” I will pay post- 
man $5.00 plus few cents 
— charges on delivery. 

is distinctly understood 
that if I am not satisfied, 
I may return it within 7 
days and purchase price 
will be refunded. 


CHECK HERE if you are 
enclosing $5.00 with this 
coupon thus saving postal 
Sane. Same refund privi- 
leges, of course. (Cash re- 


SEND 
NO 


MONEY 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Address 


ques with orders outside City 
U.S.A.) 


Jackson Publishing Co., Dept. 65, Liberty Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FROM COVER 
TO COVER 











NEW 
CREATION 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


For a hundred years, in successive editions, WEBSTER has been the foundation book. Now 
the greatest Webster of all has been completed—entirely remade and greatly enlarged to 
cover fully the vastly greater knowledge that is ours today. No other work in existence can com- 


pare with the New 


erriam-Webster. It opens up for you all the cultural and practical 


knowledge of this eventful era. It contains more subjects than any other book 
lished. It was made by the most authoritative Editorial Staff ever created. sna stad 


600,000 Entries 





Thousands of important NEW WORDS. 


color and half tone, 


treated, 
FREE 

Interesting 
RRe RS ageh acre! 
BOOKLET 


122,000 Entries not found in any other dictionary. 
12,000 terms illustrated, Magnificent plates in 


Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonder- 
fully rich in information. 35,000 Geographi- 
cal entries, 13,000 Biographical entries. 
Synonyms and Antonyms fully 


200 valuable tables, 3350 pages. 
Entirely new from cover to 
cover. Cost $1,300,000.00. 


At Bookstores or Stationers or Mail 
Coupon for Free Pamphlet 


IG. & Cc. MERRIAM Co., 5 

[ Springfield, Mass. 

| Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, your illustrated pamphlet describing 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition—The New 

] Merriam-Webster. (R.R. 3-35) 

























City State 








MILITARY 


STAUNTON icavemy 


Une of America’s distinguished preparatory schools, Pre- 
pares boys (11-18) for college and trains them to meet 
life. Separate Junior School. Special teachers. Catalog. 
Box W-3, Kable P. 0. Staunton, Va. 











U8. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Common 
Education usually sufficient. Short 
hours. Many early examinations 
expected. Qualify now. Write im- 
mediately for free 32-page book, 
with list of positions and full par- 
ticulars telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. P 237 Rochester, N. Y. 














Do you dream of practicing law before the bar? Or do 


you see legal training because it fits you for the richest 

prizes in the business world? In either case send for a 

set of ‘American Law and Practice’’ and see how you 

may read your way, quickly at home, in your spare 

time, to the fulfillment of your ambitions. Thousands of men have shown 
you the law way to power and financial success—you have but to follow 
their example. Take advantage of this amazing free examination offer 
to look over the great new edition prepared 

12 LARGE and revised by America’s keenest legal au- 
thorities. ion't send a penny; just mail 

VOLUMES the coupon. The complete library will be 
shipped to you at once. You make a deposit 

Compiled by over 50 ° arrival of only $3, which will be returned 
; to you if you are not more than satisfied. 


brilliant. professors and 
authorities oO! every 
branch of legal prac- 
tice. Handsomely bound 
in law buckram, 6000 
pages, written so the 
layman can understand 
every principle. 


American Technical Society 


Drexel Ave. at Seth St.» Chicago 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY _ 
Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Dept. L-329, Chicago 


P I would like to have for 10 days’ free examina- 
FREE with Coupon tion the famous library of American Law 
for a limited time and Practice. will deposit $3 with the 
only 200 page express agent, lus the small express 
book to match the charges, and if I keep the books I will send 
2 volumes con- you $3 in 30 days and only $3 «a month 
taining all standard until the special price of only $49.80 is 
legal forms. Also a paid. If I decide not to keep the books 
Case Book series and return them, my deposit is to be re- 
and Reading Course turned to me immediately, 
in 25 parts including Te 
cunplomentery lee WOM. cocccvcccsrcsccccccscccsccccseceee 
tures, illustrative eee TTP e PT TE LTT TOTTVT ETT CTT ere 
pases, cou ~ . . 
a. eed one CA cnseessnccsscecees Es nas base 
< eel Note: If you prefer you may enclose $3 with 
& ° this coupon, every penny of which will be re- 

turned to you if you return the books. 
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University 


A Co-educational University 
with a background of ninety 
years’ service to American youth. 
Offers, under its new program, a 
broad general education in the 
first two years, freeing the last 
two years for concentration, pre- 
professional and _ professional 
specialization. 

There are over one thousand 
students enrolled. The faculty 
is carefully selected and there 
are adequate religious opportu- 
nities. All athletics are organ- 
ized. 

Full information will be gladly 
sent you on request. Please 


address 
The Registrar, Box R 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Lewisburg -:- Pennsylvania 
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ber living in apartment houses today 
. .. The Dutch were much more tol- 
erant of differing religious beliefs than 
other colonies in America . . . Dur- 
ing New Amsterdam’s first years as 
a Dutch trading agency it lost money 
... The first general tax in Manhat- 
tan was levied by Peter Stuyvesant 
in 1657 . .. Captain Kidd once owned 
a 75-foot lot on the south side of 
Wall Street which he sold in haste 
before sailing on his last voyage... 
Alexander Hamilton sold his resi- 
dence in Wall Street in 1793 for about 
$6,000... Work began on the first sub- 
way, up Broadway, in 1900... Of the 
city’s 6 million people, four million 
visit the island of Manhattan by day 
for work, trade, or play, and go home 
in the evening. Only two million 
can stand it both day and night! 


Flanders Fields 


Many myths of the war time are 
still. extant in the United States. 
This does credit to the Allied propa- 
ganda, but not to the intellectual 
curiosity of our citizens. The absence 
of a concise critical history of the 
struggle may have been a contribut- 
ing factor. If so, B. H. Liddell Hart’s 
“History of the World War” (Little, 
Brown, $4) should serve to hasten 
attainment of a realistic appreciation. 

Professional soldiers are fond of re- 
iterating the doctrine that the princi- 
ples of their art do not change. 
Captain Liddell Hart shows conclu- 
sively, however, that in the World 
War the high commanders frequently 
forgot or ignored these immutable 
principles. Their mistake is grimly 
commemorated by “crosses, row on 
row”. General Ulysses S. Grant 
learned in one battle at Cold Harbor 
that frontal assaults against intrench- 
ments held by a determined and pre- 
pared enemy cannot hope to succeed 
even when the attacking force pos- 
sesses numerical superiority. It took 
the French and British three years 
and hundreds of thousands of cas- 
ualties to learn this simple truth. 

The Germans, whose offensive op- 
erations were confined principally to 
the comparatively open Eastern Front 
during the early period, profited by 
the blunders of their enemies and in 
the spring of 1918 demonstrated a 
successful solution based on surprise. 
Real laurels are transferred to the 
heretofore obscure brows of Gallieni, 
real genius of the Marne, Hoffmann, 
author of the German plan at Tan- 
nenberg, Liggett, Commanding Officer 
First Army A. E. F., and the British 
Tank Corps. 

This book should be bought up in 
carload lots by world peace organi- 
zations for public distribution, and by 
the War Department for compulsory 
use in its various institutions.—E.R.K. 
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H. G. WELLS’s Thrilling 


Outline of All the 
Living Sciences 


An 
Every Reader of the Unprecedented 


History” Has Eagerly MCB @ Om & 


Awaited This Great 























Companion Work. To New Members 
What Wells did for history with of the 
such amazing success in “The LITERARY 
Outline of History’? he has now 
done for the whole science of life! GUILD 





Here in one thrilling narrative is the 
dramatic epic of all living things—a whole 
library of knowledge on every form of life revealing the mysteries 
of the human body and human behavior; of animal life; life in the 
sea; insect life; reptiles and birds; plant life. Here is everything 
you have always wanted to know about the origin and evolution 
of all the inhabitants of the universe. In fascinating text and 
pictures, H. G. Wells, in collaboration with Julian S. Huxley and 
G. P. Wells, unfolds the secrets of birth, sex-life, the workings 
of the body machine in man and in all other living things. 

“The Science of Life” is a work which no modern, well-informed person can do 
without. Originally published in four volumes for $10.00, it is now presented 
complete in this One magnificent volume of 1514 pages—and you may have 
it free, if you accept this offer of free membership in the Guild. This is the most 
sensational offer the Guild has ever made. Don’t miss it. Act at once before 
the supply of these wonderful books is exhausted. 


WHAT FREE MEMBERSHIP MEANS 


— The advantages of membership are numerous. The Guild provides the most 
complete, economical and convenient book service in the country. It selects 
WHLLIA for you each month an outstanding new book just published. If you want the 
ER BARNES : The * Guild selection for the month, it is sent to you on approval. You may return 
ae a vital tabloid it in five days, or you may keep it and pay only $2.00 for it (plus a few cents 
ps HOLMES carrying charges) regardless of the retail price. (The regular retail prices of 
JOHN H ” kof our day Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not want to examine the 
en Guild selection for the month, then you may take your choice from twenty 
other outstanding books selected from all the publishers’ lists and recommended 
7 by the Guild, or the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any other book in print 

pares HARVEY ane - een ‘ i ‘ 6 you wish at the publishers’ established prices. 
a eueceeds beyond 2 iges ae rant? However, if you do not want any book that month, you are not obligated to 
a ¥ ; ig take any. You may buy as few as four books during the year to enjoy all ad- 

vantages of membership. 


Guild Members Save Up to 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly at this time, is 
4 VOLUMES IN ONE the saving in cost of books. Remember, Guild savings are not merely frac- 
tional savings. When you can get a $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 book for only $2.00, 
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you can see at once that your book bills can be cut in half, and that you can 
151 4 PAG ES ba 387 ILLUSTRATIONS — es buy more books you are most anxious to read this way than waded any 
other plan. 
A further saving is possible on special book offers of former selections and other 
A FEW OF THE FASCIN ATING SUBJECTS titles. Full details of this special plan will be sent to you upon enrollment. 
IN THIS GREAT VOLUME 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—Sen 
How Our Food Becomes Blood ; The Plants of the Ancient World d No Money 
Nervous Mechanism and the Brain The Reptilian Adventure The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater economy 
Reproduction and Fertilization Dinosaurs convenience, and satisfaction than any other method of book buying. Remem- 
— Development of the wae — — of Life be ne buy —. Ll books they want and they may accept as few as 
: : ife in the Sea our 'S a year. ¢ Guild service starts as soon as you send th . Oo 
a Adolescence, Maturity Infections and Contagious Disease present special offer gives you H. G. WELLS’ “THE SCIENCE OF LIFE” 
Seoanate ae oe Six Vitamins absolutely free. This book will come to you at once, together with the member’s 
piots ond B tens les Deugs, Their’ Uses and Dangers Handbook giving full information about the Guild Service and special savings 
S, C ungs 
Vegetable Life Cancer 
The Smallest Living Things Tuberculosis MAIL THIS COUPON TO DAY 
Evolution and Creation Behavior. Feeling, and Thought 
Sea Serpents, and Living Dinosaurs Ways of Life Among Ants Bees SSSSSCRSSS SST TER SESSA T SSS TESTS H SSE OR ESET 
“Missing Links” in Evolution Th ibi i R 
Evidence of the Rocks ous Ber yy tir FREE—"THE SCIENCE OF LIFE" 
an’s Body Play The Literary Guild of America, De 
r pt. 3RR 
deo iow of edlcy The World of a Dog 244 Madison Avenue, New York. , 
Is Human Rejuvenation Desirable? Human Behaviorism een 7 without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of America and send 
What Determines Sex? Hypnosis ere ee pF ge yen HA Ra in free each month the Guild Magazine 
* : . ANGE Pt T'S; rivileges j yea agree ~hase 
The Ages of Ancient Life Psycho-Analysis at least four books of my own choice through the Literary Guile dete tn oe 


either Guild Selections or otherwise—and you guarantee to protec 

: s J ara ect me agains 
_ = —_ b bo agp selections during this time. : vibes pres 
n consideration of this agreement you will send me at once, FREE 4 
H. G. Wells’ ‘‘The Science of Life.’’ . vo eT 


and hundreds of others 
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Monthly Literary Magazine "WINGS" Is Free 


During the year you will receive without charge 12 issues of “WINGS,” a ® cit 
sparkling illustrated little journal with news of books and authors. In this } ted 
magazine descriptions are given of the Guild’s current book selections and 


Address... 


UeReeecees WHR ERERE Chive wesc ncsiia sacked dedhegecseinees.<e 
® vee. pe eceecsceccrecescecccccce ses SMCr ees. sevccceccececcsoeio 
q Subscriptions from minors must have parent’s signature. This offer restricted to 


s 

recommendations. It is a guide to the best reading and is invaluable to every a perrone living in the United States. If you reside elsewhere write for information. » 
anadian inquiries should be addressed to McAinsh & Co., 3 onge Stree ‘ 

one who wants to keep up-to-date on the new books. Ssuseeceeeeeeeeeeneeeneee wea 2 bd noueee b. < = bn = . cuscanaeuanael 
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PTY IY OLS THOU 


FOR EVERY 


GHTFUL PARENT 


Announcing the Publication of 
We ite me ALA LAV LCi a ii 





HOUSANDS of alert-minded young people 

are now absorbed in the news of the day as 
presented in the fascinating pages of the new 
weekly newspaper made especially for them. 
They are not only interested in the news of the 
week, but the thrilling adventure stories, the 
news pictures, the pages of sports, movies, radio, 
science and invention and how to make things. 
They are chuckling at the funnies, many of 
which have an educational twist. In short, they 
are having a glorious, happy new experience with 


THE Boys’ AND GIRLS’ 
NEWSPAPER 


President Roosevelt Writes: “I am delighted to 
hear that a Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper is to be launched 
in America. I have heard of ‘The Children’s Newspaper’ 
which has been successfully published for years in England. 
A somewhat similar publication in America should be help- 
ful in the education and development of our boys and girls. 
I hope ‘The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper’ will fill a real ne 
and will be welcomed by the young people of this country. 
I wish you success.” 

Angelo Patri Writes: “I am delighted to welcome 
America’s first boys’ and girls’ newspaper. All of us con- 
cerned with the needs and interests of children have long 
recognized the serious need for such a paper. Its publica- 
tion could not be in better hands.” 


Young Folks Want News. The staff of brilliant edi- 
tors needs no introduction to young readers, they know their 
boys and girls. They have been studying the ways of youth 
and searching for the avenues of approach to hold the interest 
of young folks from 7 to 17 years. These are the years when 
conservative, grownup newspapers usually do not intrigue 
them and when all serious-minded parents wish to deny them 
sensational sheets. Every normal-minded boy and girl wants 
to know what is going on in the world and will take a keen 
interest in getting live stories from their own newspaper. 


Special Introductory Offer for Charter 
Subscribers 


15 Weeks for. $1.00 


As a Special Introductory Offer, you may enroll one or more 
subscriptions for the children you love for a trial of 15 weeks 
for only $1.00. For a limited time they will also receive a Charter 
Subscribers’ Bronze Button and an Engraved Certificate. You 
need send no money now. A bill for $1.00 will be sent when the 
first issue is mailed. Then, if after you have seen the paper, you 
or the boy or girl for whom it is intended, are not thoroughly 
satisfied, say so and we shall cheerfully cancel all obligations. 
Could anything be fairer? This exceptional offer is open for a 
limited time, only. The Charter Subscribers’ roll will soon be 
closed. Don't let your child miss this opportunity! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


RO ee en ne ne en ee ee ee 








@ The Parents’ Magazine Affiliated Press, Inc. 1 
; Dept. 22, 9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. & 
2 Please place on the roll of CHARTER SUBSCRIBERS to the BOYS’ ® 
¥ AND GIRLS’ NEWSPAPER the following name: y 
é 
Eo RE Ee SEROTYPE TR Re ae RT Pe RS t 
1 (Write clearly) | 
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; vain 555d niciawsadcipen cis ansademaesddodoan daa eee is ceaness r 
DMN cig aGdeekaasdstakcbusarsecoivneete WATB sce 5 ccndserivesccesans : 
8 The paper will be delivered weekly for fifteen weeks. Bill for $1.00 will § 
& be sent when the first issue is delivered. If you or the boy or girl are not g 
& satisfied you can cancel the subscription and owe nothing, The engraved z 
g Charter Member’s Certificate and Bronze Button will be mailed to 
. arrive promptly. ; 
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® REASONS 
Why Your Child 


Should Have This 
Splendid Newspaper 





1. IT WILL GIVE your child, for the first. 


time a REAL newspaper that is WHOLE- 
SOME and at the same time INTER- 
ESTING to the child. 


2. IT WILL ELIMINATE all undesirable 
news that is so harmful to a_child’s 
mental and emotional development. 


3. IT WILL SATISFY your child’s nat- 
ural desire for a newspaper and will 
divert his attention from adult papers 
which unavoidably contain much that is 
unsuitable for a child. 


4. IT WILL CONTAIN every desirable 
feature that a child will look for in a 
newspaper, presented in a vital and inter- 
esting way especially for boys and girls. 


5. 1T WILL ENABLE and encourage your 
child to keep well informed on _ worth- 
while subjects. It will form habits of dis- 
crimination and a _ taste for wholesome 
interests. 


6. IT WILL BE EDITED by a group 
superlatively. qualified by experience for 
this responsible task. It will be pub- 
lished by an organization that has earned 
a world-wide reputation as publishers of 
“The Parents’ Magazine.’”* Back of ‘‘The 
Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper’’ there will 
be full understanding of the problems of 
parents and the interests of children. 


The The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper will be published by an organi- 
Publishers zation closely affiliated and s F of. 

Magazine. Their resources, experience, organization, and close 
association with all leaders in the field of child education, training, and enter- 
tainment qualify them preeminently to make The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper 


everything it should be. 





& QO FEATURES 
2 Pelecaace ante) 


EVERY ISSUE 


The News of the Week in Word and Pic- 
ture. 

Pictorial-News Map Showing Events of 
the Week All Over the World. 

A Picture Page of Boys and Girls in the 
Limelight. 

Illustrated News of the Sport World. 

A Fascinating Short Story. 

A Serial Story by a Well-Known Author. 

The Selected Best Humor from School Pub- 
lications. 

A Home Making Page for Girls. 

Radio Personalities and a Schedule of 
Broadcasts for Young Folks. 

Movies—Iilustrated Reviews of Recom- 
mended Motion Pictures. 

Funnies—Comic Strips of Clean Fun. 

Selected Cartoons of the Week. 

Science and Invention and Aviation. 

How Things Are Made. 

Animal News Club. 

Puzzles of All Kinds. 

Prize-Winning News Stories by Readers 
(Prize Awards of $5.00 to $15.00). 

Thought-Provoking Editorials. 

Letters from Our Readers. 

Magic Tricks and How to Do Them. 

Prize Contest. 

True Adventure Stories. 


aring the offices of The Parents’ 
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“COSMIC 
REALM CAN BRING 


MATERIAL ABUNDANCE, ETC.,”” 
SAYS NOTED WRITER. 


That the much-discussed Cosmic Ray is a 
thinking, intelligent ray is the startling 
statement of Dr. Frank B. Robinson, noted 
author and thinker, who states: "I believe 
there exists today and has always existed, 
a great invisible Cosmic Power Realm and I 
: believe this Realm to be a thinking, intel- 
t ligent and creative Realm. 

"Furthermore, I believe that this in- 
visible Realm with its oceans of Cosmic Power 
is the direct cause of the whole creation. 
I do not believe anything physical exists 
which did not come in the first place di- 
rectly from this great Cosmic Realm of which 
‘ the Cosmic Ray is but a little manifesta- 















































tion. 

"After studying carefully the scien- 
tific discoveries regarding this famous 
"Ray" and after seeing the demonstrations 
of the Realm from which it comes in thou- 
sands of human lives, I think I am per- 
fectly safe in making the statement that I 
am convinced that there exists an ocean of 
creative power, which can bring to men and 
women everything they need, whether it be 
health, happiness or abundant material 
success." 

This is a startling statement to make, 
but Dr. Robinson is known to hundreds of 
thousands of people and has tens of thou- 
sands of students all over the world, whose 
: lives have been changed through his teach- 
ing. 
| Dr. Robinson has prepared for free dis- 

















tribution, a booklet which gives a resume 
of what may be one of the most startling 
discoveries of the age. If you would like 
this booklet, send your name and address to 
Dr. Frank B. Robinson, Dept. YC, Moscow, 
Idaho, and the booklet will come to you in 
| a few days without any obligation of any 












sort whatsoever. 
Copyright, 1935, Dr. Frank B. Robinson, 













































































































he TIE TEACHING IS 10 YEARS AHEAD OF ITS TIME 























NEWELL-EMMETT 
“You certainly have gone a long step 
forward in these interesting and attrac- 


tive new changes in the magazine.” 
LEE D. BROWN 


JOHNSON, READ & CO. 

‘“We are confident that the changes 
you have made will be reflected in a 
substantial increase in both circulation 
and advertising.”’ iia, oe GEORGE H. READ 


ATHERTON & CURRIER 
‘Tread the book through from cover to 
cover and I must admit it is one of the 


outstanding publications of today.” 
W. T. TIEMAN 


BUFFALO AGENCY 

‘‘Always was a great book and now, 
in its new dress, should go to town 
in a big way.” ee ee A. W. LANDSHEFT 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 

‘I thought the January issue was good 
but the articles and photographic con- 
tent of your February number cer- 
tainly make the Review look like a 
SOW ROOK.” .6454...4%55 EDWIN E. STERNS 


REMINGTON RAND, INC. 

‘I have just received the February is- 
sue and I want you to know that this 
looks to me to be as great an improve- 
ment over January as January was over 
the old style of book.”’. . . s. #. ensincer 


DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & CO. 


“T commend heartily the beautiful new 
make-up. I believe it is going to make 


The chorus of acclaim which greeted the January num- 
ber of Review of Reviews (redesigned and refurbished 
so competently by Gordon Aymar) continues loud and 
strong with but infrequent sour blasts. 

If the spirit moves others of our 120,000 readers to 
express themselves in black and white the Editor 
promises an attentive eye and ear. , 


the magazine even more acceptable to 
your readers and certainly a better book 


for the use of advertisers.” 
STURGES DORRANCE 


WESTINGHOUSE 

“You are to be congratulated on keep- 
ing abreast of or a little ahead of the 
times in using modern ideas in ‘packag- 


39 


ing ee Pe a ee er a eee LESLEY C. PAUL 


CALIFORNIANS, INC. 

‘“Sprightlier, more inviting, more hu- 
manly interesting, and seems to satisfy 
the anticipation it arouses by its first 
eee ee JOHN CUDDY 


N. W. AYER & SON 
‘Personally, I like it and want to wish 
WEI 6 ceicri decnk sine A. S. GRAHAM 


T. L. McCREADY | 
“T think I enjoy it more than any other 


magazine that comes into my home.” 
T. L. MCCREADY 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
“IT must confess I am coming to look 
forward more and more to succeeding 


issues Of REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 
NOBLE GATES 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER 

“T purchased a copy of REVIEW OF RE- 
views merely because I had seen such 
a tremendous change in the cover de- 
sign and after getting into the meat of 
the magazine I thoroughly enjoyed the 
many articles appearing therein.”’ 


Cc. L. ELLISON 
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